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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ben Brace, the Last of the Agamemnons. By 
Capt. Chamier, R.N. 3 vols. London, 1836. 
Bentley. 

Tus is a jolly good tale of a good jolly jar; 
redolent of the sea-breeze, and refreshing and 
salutary. It is right sailors’ work, and full of 
adventure and change, which carry the inland- 
bred reader off his legs —at least, place him on 
another set called sea-legs, which, as no man is 
a quadruped, must have superseded the original 
pair, just as wooden pins supply the loss of 
limbs at Greenwich hospital. We become am- 
phibious, frolicsome, warlike, as we plough the 
main along with the pleasant Palinurus of these 
volumes. 

“ I was born (Ben Brace Joqguitur) at Caw- 
sand Bay, July Sth, 1758. My father was a 
fisherman; and a pair better suited to each 
other than he and his wife never was known. 
Father was short, stout, and saucy: mother 
was all milk and modesty. It was many a year 
before she mustered up courage enough to crimp 
a skate; and she never boiled a lobster in her 
life without dropping a tear when the poor 
creature cried like a child : and well it might 
cry; it’s no joke to be shoved into a boiling 
bath, and to be changed from a sea-monster 
‘fnto-a soldier. She was dli-tenderness, dear 
soul! and if she had’ been more of a woman 
and Jess of a mother, I should now have been 
a follower of my father’s trade, and have netted 
anice property. I deserted; and this is how 
it happened. My mother loved me so much, 
because I was a curly-pated boy, and reckoned 
as much like her as two rope-yarns, that she 
never would allow me to go out with my father ; 
although I would stand by the hour gazing on 
the sea as it rolled into Plymouth Sonnd, and 
the higher it rolled, the louder it blew, the 
more murky looked the day, the more I sighed 
to face the dangers, and the more earnestly 
begged my father to take me. My father was 
rather under that most enviable of controls, a 
wife’s government, and that was one reason 
why I was a discharged petitioner; but the 
strongest reason which operated on my father’s 
mind was the unusual roughness of the winter, 
and the consequent increased danger of the 
fisherman. ‘ No, no, boy,’ he would say, 
making his voice as tender as his rough life 
would permit,—‘no, no; when you get a piece 
more spliced on to your brace, thén you may 
try;—next summer, lad, you shall. come with 
me, There, that’s a good boy, don’t ery, but 
run home to mother, and make yourself useful. 
Next year, Ben, and you'll be a man.’ Next 
year never came, at least for me to claim the 
promise; for one night I left Cawsand, my 
father, mother, and sister,—and she was a 
little beanty just toddling about, and just wise 
enough to know a Newfoundland dog from her 
curly-pated brother,—and got a ferry across 
from Edgcumbe to Mutton Cove, and what 
by the kindness of a waggoner and the use of 
my own legs, I managed to get to Portsmouth. 
Here I was received on board the Raisonnable, 


son, had joined the ship. I am now, as may 
be seen, a Greenwich pensioner; I wéar my 
cocked-hat athwartships, like Napoleon; am 
the jolliest dog in the establishment, and the 
last surviving seaman of the old Agamemnons. 
I had all the shot-holes on the right side, which 
consequently gives me a slight heel to port; 
and when my larboard bow ‘ look-out’ gets a 
little dim with draining a glass or two to the 
memory of him who will be remembered whilst 
the country exists, why, I not unfrequently 
make a wrong cast and am found in a ditch: 
but, being known as the last of the Agamem. 
nons, every waterman in the place has in turns 
become my guide and supporter. Is it odd, 
then, that my reputation should increase with 
my years, and as time becomes daily more dis- 
tant from October 1805, that the young and 
the ambitious should become eager to hear of 
the exploits of our greatest naval hero from the 
mouth of one who participated in almost every 
action, and was an eye-witness of the moments 
of his retirement,—who was his coxswain when 
afloat, and his servant when on shore? I am 
that man! I am Ben Brace, Nelson's coxswain 
and his valet. I was by him when he was a 
fore-top man, and I held his head when he was 
wornded at the Nile.” 

is isa ite] launch of .the herd, and 
affords a promise which is amply realised by 
the work, of which, indeed, it is a pity we can 
quote so little and furnish so slight an’ idea. 
But never mind: every body will read Ben 
Brace himself —~ our task is only to call out, 
Soundings. 

We abstain from following the characteristic 
and stirring accounts of the glorious Nelson 
throughout his career, and for the nonce merely 
select a yarn or two; the first being personal 
to Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson in 1797 :— 

* Tt was on the 3d of July, and a fine night, 
that the admiral, who had the command of 
the inshore squadron off Cadiz, took with him 
the Thunder, a bgmb-vessel, and the barges 
and launches of the-squadron, in order to blow 
some of the cobwebs out of the houses of 
Cadiz. We anchored the Thunder about two 
thousand five hundged yards from the garrison ; 
and Mr. Boyne, a lieutenant of artillery, began 
to shew his skill:’but it was soon found that 
the mortar was so injured from former services 
as to be useless.. The Goliath, Terpsichore, 
and Fox, were ordered to protect the bomb. 
vesseL The Spaniards, seeing the Thunder 
withdrawing from the attack, sent out a vast 
numbe: of mortar gunboats and large armed 
launches, in order to cut off the retreat of 
the Thunder, and to capture her before the 
above-ramed vessels could come to her assist- 
ance. The admiral seeing their intention, im- 
mediatey gave orders for our boats to face 
about aid attack them: and we did not re- 
quire a second call—-we went at them in the 
real gooc old style. They hardly dared to face 
us, but fed under their batteries, like so many 
frightend birds when a hawk heaves in sight: 

but we wire sure to be where the danger was 





about a fortnight before my future officer, Nel- 


greatest sand in all my sérvice, which has been 


a little more than a sailor’s in peace-time, I 
never got into such a situation as we did that 
night, — the boarding the San Nicholas was 
nothing to it. The commandant of the Spanish 
gun-boats, a gallant fellow, one Don Miguel 
Tyrason, singled out the admiral’s barge, in 
which we had only ten men besides myself, 
the admiral, and Captain Freemantle; and in 
which was John Sykes, as gallant a sailor 
as ever took up slops from a purser, or shared 
his grog with his messmates. Don Miguel 
ordered his boat to be placed alongside of ours ; 
and, as you may suppose, we did not object 
to the meeting, although she was a powerful 
craft and manned by twenty-six stout-looking 
chaps. ‘This was a hand-to-hand business. Don 
Miguel led his men bravely ; and, to give them 
the credit they deserve, they were worthy of 
such a gallant commander, and of the honour 
of being killed by us. Nelson parried a blow 
which would have saved him from being at the 
Nile; and Freemantle fought like himself, 
fore and aft, both boats. It was a desperate 
struggle, and once we were nearly carried. 
John Sykes was close to Nelson on his left 
hand, and he seemed more concerned for the 
admiral’s life than for his own: he hardly ever 
struck a blow but to save his gallant officer. 
Twice he ied blows which..must have been 
fatal toNelson ; for Sykes was a. man whose 
coolness gave him full scope for his.seience at 
single.stick, and who never knew what fear 
was, more than his admiral. Tt was cut, 
thrust, fire, and no load again,—we had no 
time for that. The Spaniards fought like 
devils, and seemed resolved~to win from the 
admiral the laurel of his forrer victory: they 
appeared to know him, and directed their prin- 
cipal attack towards the officers. Twice had 
Sykes saved him; and now he’ saw a blow de- 
scending which would have severed the head 
of Nelson, In that second of thought which 
a cool man possesses, Skyes saw'that he could 
not ward the blow with his cutlass; the’situa- 
tion of the Spaniard rendered it impossible. He 
saw the danger; that moment’ expired, and 
Nelson would have been a corpse: but Sykes 
saved him —he interposed his own head ! 
His commander was so beloved, that his old 
follower (for Sykes was with us in the Cap. 
tain) sought the death he could not otherwise 
have averted. We all saw it—-we were wit- 
nesses to the gallant deed, and we gave in 
revenge one cheer and one tremendous rally. 
Eighteen of the Spaniards were killed, and we 
boarded and carried her ; there. not being one 
man left on board who was not either dead or 
wounded. ‘ Sykes,” said Nelson, as he caught 
the gallant fellow in his arms, * I cannot forget 
this.” But my wounded shipmate only looked 
him in the face, and smiled, as he said, ‘ Thank 
God, sir, you are safe.’ Your heroes have the 
best hearts; if gratitude could have repaid 
Sykes, Nelson had done it: he would have 
made him a lieutenant, but the wound ren- 
dered him for ever-unfit to benefit by the power 
and disposition of hisadmiral. Hedied soon after, 





but was always a little queer here in the head; 
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and no wonder, for the blow would have split 
the skull of a negro or a cocoa-nut ; and Sykes 
was beyond the help of the noble hero he had 
saved. This was no brush. It’s very rarely 
that men are opposed hand to hand, and sword 
to sword ; and you may guess how fierce was 
the fight, when the Spaniards resisted until not 
a man remained untouched amongst them.” 

Our conclusion will contrast with the Prince 
of the Peace’s history of the same contest. 

«* Lord St. Vincent now despatched us on the 
15th of July, the same year, in order to attack 
Santa Cruz, in the island of Teneriffe. We 
had with us four sail-of-the-line, three frigates, 
and the Fox cutter; and on the 25th, at half- 
past five o’clock in the evening, the squadron 
anchored in the roads. It is an odd-looking 
place that Teneriffe; and you have all heard 
of the Peak, I suppose, which some people 
have seen a hundred and sixty-one miles off. 
The landing-place is a small mole, and even 
when the wind is lightest the surf is high, and 
the approach dangerous ; but when the trade- 
winds have been strong it is almost impossible 
to land without some caution, and some good 
management. But when the wind comes 
strongly from the valleys the sea is quiet, and 
the mole secure. We had no soldiers with us, 
for we counted that the seamen and marines 
would be sufficient. There was a regular plan, 
of course: Nelson did nothing without a plan ; 
and his intention now was to land on the north- 
east side of the bay, between the fort and the 
town, take the fort, and then recommend the 
town to surrender. Owing to the strong winds 
and currents, the first attempt failed,—for we 
never got near the place until daylight, and then 
we thought it prudent to return. I say we, 
like the newspaper writers, because we were all 
concerned in the business, although neither the 
admiral nor myself were of that party; but 
Troubridge commanded, and he would have 
done it as well as any man if fortune had fa- 
voured him. There is more in fortune than in 
valour. Every man has a certain portion of 
courage, and in action no man has time to 
be a coward ; besides, the hatches are fast- 
ened down, and there is no retreat. Having 
failed in the first attack was no reason why 
we should fail in the second. It was on the 
24th of July, at six in the evening, that the 
signal was made to prepare. The admiral this 
time commanded in person. One thousand 
seamen and marines were to be landed from the 
different ships, under the command of Trou- 
bridge, Hood, Thompson, Miller, and Waller ; 
and at eleven o’clock the boats left the ships 
in six divisions, and proceeded to the attack. 
Nelson had that night met his captains at sup- 
per on board the Seahorse, Capt, Freemantle’s 
ship, and his wife was on board; and when 
the men, one hundred and eighty, had been 
placed on board the Fox cutter, and the rest 
distributed in the different boats, the captains 
took their different situations ; Freemantle and 
Bowen remaining with Nelson, who afterwards 
took the lead, and gave directions as to the 
attack. I heard Nelson say, ‘ This plan is 
so simple, it cannot be misunderstood. I have 
directed them to land at the mole, or any 
where—for their way cuts the great square— 
and then act as circumstances require.’ It 
was about half-past one a.M., when we were 
all close to the mole, that the Spaniards dis- 
covered us. They rang their precious alarm- 
bells, and lights and fires were blazing in a 
moment. ‘ Cast off the tow-ropes in the boats !” 
said Nelson. ‘ Now, my lads ! three good cheers, 
and hurrah for the first on shore!’ We made 





some noise, as you may suppose, but they made | 


more ; for they opened a fire from about forty 
pieces of cannon, from all directions; and as 
for the musketry, it was as lar as the 
roll of a drummer. ‘ Give way in the boats !’ 
shouted the hero, as we darted by them in 
order to be first on shore. The gallant 
fellows heeded not the musket-balls, the 
round, grape, or canister, any more than the 
ladies mind sweetmeats during the carnival 
at Naples. ‘ Pull away, forward !—well done, 
abaft !’ was the cry in each boat, and one 
would have supposed it was a race who should 
be first at the grog-tub, rather than in a hos- 
pital. It was as dark as pitch, and we could 
not tell the mole-head from any other place, 
the firing was so continued, and from all 
quarters at once. Most of the boats missed the 
landing-place, and were carried on shore by the 
surf, which stove them all, and left the men 
without any retreat. The admiral hit the right 
place——and when was he wrong in his life? 
Freemantle, Bowen, and Thompson, with about 
half a dozen more boats, were with us. We 
landed — stormed the battery at its end —car- 
ried it, although defended by five hundred men. 
We spiked the guns, and stood by for a rally 
into the town; but the enemy fired too well. 
What man can beat a Spaniard behind a wall ? 
We dropped in all directions. The citadel 
directed its fire upon us; and every rascal who 
could pull a trigger, and sit on a house-top, 
did so, to our great loss. So many fell that 
we could not advance. Nelson was on the 
point of landing from his boat, when a shot 
struck him on the elbow, and he fell back in 
my arms. His son-in-law, Nesbit, covered the 
wound directly, and I tore up my shirt to make 
bandages for my gallant admiral. From that 
time I did not hear the roar of a gun, the noise 
of the surf, or the whizz of a shot. I thought 
of nothing but saving Nelson. Nesbit bound 
up the arm with silk handkerchiefs ; we laid 
him in the bottom of the boat, and then pushed 
off, for we had grounded. Nesbit pulled the 
stroke-oar, and [ steered the boat, keeping 
close under the batteries, in order to avoid the 
tremendous fire. Nelson, hearing Nesbit speak, 
desired he might be placed upright; but no- 
thing could be seen but the flashes of the can- 
non, and nothing heard but their eternal roar, 
until one loud piercing cry almost silenced the 
tremendous noise, or was heard above it. It 
came from the Fox cutter: one shot, which had 
struck her under water, had sunk her, and 
those, who never feared death from the shot or 
shell of the enemy, instinctively shrieked when 
he approached in that unexpected form. In vain 
did we stretch our arms to their assistance—the 
exertion was almost useless; the men, armed, 
and having a great proportion of ball-cartridges, 
sank in spite of their exertions, and the sea rolled 
in without a mark to shew where ninety-seven 
brave fellows had been swallowed up. Eighty- 
three were saved in the different boats. Nor 
was Nelson idle; his personal exertions con- 
tributed much to render his wound more dan- 
gerous and painful. ‘ Steer, Brace, for tae first 
ship,’ said Nesbit. ‘It is the Seahorse, sir,’ 
I answered. ‘Take me tomy own ship,’ said 
Nelson; ‘I would rather suffer a thousand 
deaths than alarm Mrs. Freemantle, when I 
can give her no information of her husband.’ 
‘A chair for the admiral,’ said his sm-in-law, 
as we neared the Theseus. ‘ No!’ said Nel- 
son,—‘the side ropes;’and as he jimped up 
the side unassisted, he gave orders fa the boat 
to return to the Fox. ‘Shove off,’ sail he, but I 
was by his side on deck—‘ shove off, ind tell the 
surgeon to bring up his instrumerts; for my 


better.’ * * ° 
night we lost, in killed, wounded, drowned 
and missing, two hundred and fifty men ; and 
that determined fellow Bowen was killed, ang 
his pockets picked, and Freemantle and Thomp. 
son both wounded. They kept Bowen's gold 
seals and chain, and his sword, in the Town. 
house at Teneriffe, until 1810, when they re. 
turned them to his brother, the commissioner, 
No sooner had Nelson been examined by the 
surgeon than immediate amputation was recom. 
mended. I undressed him myself, and laid 
him down on the cabin table, making him as 
comfortable as possible; but the wound was 
one which must have been dreadfully painful, 
for the bone was shattered to pieces, and | 
never remember to have seen such a fracture 
before. ‘I’m ready,’ said Nelson ; ‘so, doc. 
tor, despatch. You know your business too well 
for me to fear, or you to cause useless pain,’ 
I thought I should have dropped when | 
saw the first cut. I watched my admiral’s face, 
for Ihad mixed some wine and water in case 
he should require it ; and I knew how grateful 
is the least drop when a wounded man calls 
aloud for drink. I have seen men at the gang, 
way, who took no immediate heed of the boat. 
swain’s mate’s cat, as it whizzed through the 
air and fell with cutting violence on the bare 
back ; I have seen men receive dozens, without 
expressing the slightest murmur: but when 
they ask for water, if it is not brought, I have 
heard how pettishly they continue the demand; 
—and that’s the reason I always keep my throat 
moist, for I do not wait to allow my curiosity 
to get the better of my comfort. Nelson’s face 
never moved. His lips, it is true, were closely 
pressed together; but that, I have been told, 
is a strong sign of determination. His cheeks 
were pale from the loss of blood; and he ap- 
peared faint from the exertion of rescuing some 
of the men whom he saved from the Fox. Oh! 
how I felt when I saw the long knife, bright 
as the binnacle-lamp, dazzling all around. 
Nelson looked at it, and in a moment it was 
down to the bone, right round and round the 
arm. He did not flinch from this; but just 
before, when the surgeon drew the skin back, 
he looked up. Then came the saw ; and I'm 
blessed if the carpenter, sawing off the heel of 
a studding-sail boom, could have set to work 
with more coolness than the doctor. Off fell 
the limb — Nelson’s good right arm ; one that 
in the attack, not a month previous, with the 
Spanish gun-boats, had defended its owner, and 
saved his life, as well, perhaps, as John Sykes’s 
skull. In taking up the arteries, the surgeon, 
in his haste, took up a nerve, and bound the 
two together with a piece of silk thread ; and 
this caused the devil’s own torture for months 
after, which at the time did not increase the 
sufferings. No sooner was the limb dressed — 
the knives removed —the assistant-surgeon de- 
spatched to look after others, than up gets the 
admiral ; and, ‘ Brace,’ says he, ‘get some 
paper, and write down the despatch as I tell 
you.” And it’s as true as the Gospel: he told 
me every word, and held the paper and read it 
himself, to see that it was all correct, although 
it was eleven o’clock at night before it was 
finished.”’ . 
The vivid description of such events in the 
life of our great naval hero, raises this far 
above the class of novels; yet, even as a nove 
of the sea, it possesses many attractions, and we 
must therefore bestow ou it a second notice. 


—— 
— 





Histoire des Francs. Par M. le Comte de Pey- 
ronnet. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1839. 
“Le malheur a bien des droits,” saith our 
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Parisian correspondent, in sending us this in- 
teresting book, to which the solitude of a prison 
has just given birth; and we cannot better 
shew our coincidence in the sentiment than by 
seizing the earliest opportunity of making it 
known to our countrymen. The prison of Ham 
_at least the cell of one of the deposed minis- 
ters, the unfortunate Peyronnet—is by no 
means a barren spot in the literary world: 
some few months ago it sent forth an interest- 
ing work,—more interesting, perhaps, from the 
associations which were connected with it and 
with its writer, the Pensées d'un Prisonnier ; 
and we have now before us, by the same hand, 
a history of one of the most extraordinary 
peoples of the middle ages, a book full of learn- 
ing and research, and a book, at the same time, 
full of mind, of judgment, and of knowledge of 
the world. The motives which led its author 
to participate in the ill-judged measures of the 
ministry of Charles X.,—that participation, the 
result of which has been to him a perpetual 
prison, —were weak, but, probably, not bad ; 
his greatest crime was, perhaps, an ill-directed 
honesty: at all events, we cannot refuse our 
share of condolence for the sufferer, for the 
man shut out for ever from the world, cut off 
in his old age from the consolations of society, 
immured alive ina tomb. The sadness which 
was ill concealed in the former work, is doubly 
visible in the short Dedication to the present, 
and is to us deeply affecting. Its author feels 
that he is separated from the generation which 
is passing—he dedicates his book to the one 
which is coming. 

“ Young men, I have written for you. Listen, 
ye who are entering inte life, to this voice which 
issues from a sepulchre; however humble, or 
however lofty be your rank, listen! I shall be 
dead, of my second and last death, when your 
time will have arrived; when you will possess 
and lead the world, I shall be in it no longer. 
I shall then have no power of serving you, and 
yet my mind clings to the idea of serving you: 
I must hasten. Accept, then, this ——— the 
feeble testimony of a sincere zeal; the solitary 
mean which is left to me, if not of being useful 
to you, at least of shewing you the desire. It 
is a fruit of adversity, which commonly ripens 
them; it is a labour of my evil days—they are 
those which teach patience: it will be faithful. 
You will find in it things which it will be good 
for you to know; for they concern the land 
which belongs to you, and whose fortune you, 
im your turn, will rule. Do not follow the 
example of those who, seeing their age to be so 
far distant from the ages of antiquity, idly take 
fright at the road, and think it sufficient to run 
over it imperfectly. What would you think of 
him who should say to you, that the age in 
which you live is undeserving of notice? The 
childhood of peoples prepares and explains their 
manhood. The Romans of the empire did not 
suffer to lie in oblivion the fastes of the republic, 
nor did those of the republic forget the annals 
of their earlier kings. After I had served for 
long years the generation which is going, it 
gave me a prison for my salary. I accept, and 
do not complain ; but I stipulate for another 
with you. Ihave six grand-children, who grow 
wp languishingly in the shadow of my misfor- 
tune. They will one day take their rank among 
you. Give them a friendly hand when you 
—_ them in your path, if you think that you 
ay reaped any profit from this book, which 

old captive dedicates to you.” * 
Ve, whose province it is equally to speak for 
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liberate nese Le it grace the King of the French to 


ng-suffering captives !—Ed. L. G. 


the past and for the future — we, whose feelings 
are not less with the one than with the other— 
we, in the name of those who are coming and 
who are to come, accept the proffered gift. 
Misfortune, as we have already observed, has 
many claims: it has ever claims upon our com- 
passion and our condolence ; in the present in- 
stance, it has claims upon our gratitude. 

And what subject is more important than 
the first settlement of a great people — the 
sowing of the seeds of a mighty empire ? What 
more interesting theme than the genius of a 
po taking root and sprouting, ever deve- 
oping itself, sometimes retarded, at others 
hastened forward, by circumstances, but over- 
coming, sooner or later, every obstacle, and 
constantly marching towards its aim? It is 
truly a subject worthy of the pen of a his- 
torian—and we may safely say that, in the 
present case, it has fallen into the hands of 
a historian by no means unworthy of the 
subject. 

We are well pleased with the manner in 
|which M. de Peyronnet has executed his un- 
|dertaking. His theme is, as he justly observes, 
|not kings, but nations—not the simple changes 
|of reigns, but the great events of national his- 
|tory. The two grand principles which regu- 
lated and agitated the political state of the 
| empire under the rule of the Merovings, were 
|the contending and alternately triumphant 
principles of union and division. Disunion 
was the most agreeable to the feelings and 
personal interests of the feudal barons—it con- 
| stituted and was supported by their power; and, 
with the weakness of the Frankish monarch, 
his empire separated itself constantly into par- 
cels, until a stronger ruler arose, repressed by 
his power the presumption of his dependents, 
and reduced the whole again into one. In- 
jstead, therefore, of dividing his history into 
reigns, M. de Peyronnet has taken more im- 
portant events on which to rest his division of 
| chapters and books—he treats his subject under 
| the heads of partitions and reunions. 

The first book comprises the foundation of 
|the monarchy. The Franks were a German 
people, a bold and noble race; their very name 
shews their love of freedom. They had made 
many predatory incursions into the Roman 
provinces of Gaul, before they obtained there 
a regular settlement. Chlogion, the father of 
Merovée, had himself made extensive conquests, 
which, however, he was soon compelled to re- 
linquish. The legend tells us that his queen, 
one day bathing near the shore, was surprised 
by a supernatural being who emerged from the 
waves; and the result of their interview was 
the birth of the celebrated Merovée. Merovée 
gave his name to an illustrious race, but it was 
not till the time of his grandson, the terrible 
Chlovis,* that that race was established in Gaul. 
The manner in which the conquered lands were 
distributed, and the condition in which tl con- 
quered people was placed, shew us that the Franks 
could already boast of some degree of civilisa- 
tion; but the little respect which the adven- 
turers shewed to any law but that of violence, 
the equality which every individual seems to 
have claimed for himself, proves at once that, 
though they merited their name of the free, 
their freedom was not that of a well-regulated 
state. An anecdote is told of Chlovis, which at 
once illustrates the character of the conqueror 
and of his companions in arms. Although still 








* We have retained M. de Peyronnet’s orthography for 
the proper names, ang re Chlovis, &c. This latter is, 
in its Latinised form, hlodovicus, Hlodovicus, and is, 
in fact, the same word as the modern is, and we see 
~4 44 why the latter should not be used in its place.— 








a pagan himself, he was desirous of conciliating 
the Gallic clergy, and he would have saved 
from pillage the city of Rheims, whose bishop 
was then Saint Remi. In spite of his orders, 
a church was plundered, and a precious vase 
was carried away. The bishop prayed for its 
restoration, and Chlovis promised to grant his 
request. The place fixed for the partition of 
the booty was Soiscons. When the day came, 
Chlovis demanded the vase, and desired that it 
should be set apart from the rest of the plunder. 
A soldier, advancing, struck the vase roughly 
with his axe, and fiercely addressed the young 
king: ‘* No more than thy share!” said he ; 
and for the moment Chlovis repressed his anger. 
A year after this, Chlovis was reviewing his 
— As he came to the soldier who had thus 
insulted him, he observed that his arms were 
not in so good order as their military laws re- 
quired ; and, in reproving him, Chlovis snatched 
his battle-axe from his hand, and threw it to 
the ground. The soldier stooped to regain his 
weapon, when a single blow of the strong arm 
of the Frankish king clove his head. ‘* Re- 
member Soiscons!’’ was the short but stern 
observation which accompanied the blow. 

The conquest of Gaul by the Franks was 
certainly not a conquest of extermination ; the 
population which had been there under the 
Romans must have formed a large portion of 
the subjects of the Frankish monarchy: the 
conquerors quickly exchanged their own lan- 
guage and faith for those of the conquered. 
Before his death (in 511) Chlovis had esta- 
blished a powerful empire, but the law of the 
Franks directed that the heritage of every one 
should be divided amongst his children, and 
Chlovis had four successors, who each ruled a 
distinct and independent kingdom. This was 
the first partition. After near fifty years of 
vivlence and crime, the empire was again united 
in the person of Chlotaire, a powerful and cruel 
prince. On his death, in 562, the kingdom was 
again divided amongst his children. The his- 
tory of this disunion becomes interesting to us 
by the romantic events which characterise it,— 
events arising out of the rivalry and jealousy 
of two women — the high-minded Brunehault, 
and the cruel and revengeful Fredegonde. After 
many alternations of fortune, Brunehault, who 
had outlived her rival, was, in her old age, 
cruelly murdered by another Chlotaire, who 
a second time united the divided empire of the 
Francs. The Merovings soon degenerated ; 
with their weakness the partitions and reunions 
of the monarchy became more frequent, as it 
depended upon the quarrels and caprices of their 
subject barons. But a new race was in the 
germ, which was destined to raise the empire 
of the Franks to its greatest glory. After eight 
several partitions, the family of Merovée was 
set aside, and their empire was united under 
Pepin, the son of the glorious Charles Martel. 
With the elevation of Pepin to the throne ter- 
minates M. de Peyronnet’s history. 

We can honestly recommend this book to 
every class of readers. It is well arranged and 
well written, full of interest and instruction 
both for the young and for the old. We may 
apply to it the observation of a late French 
writer, who said of the ex-minister’s former 
work, ‘ I] m’a semblé que c’était un bon 
emploi du temps pour un captif qu’un travail 
comme celui-la.” Might not one of our book~ 
sellers safely speculate upon a translation of 
M. de Peyronnet’s History of the Franks? We 
think it a work well calculated for the English 
reader, 
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Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of Society ; 
with a Glance at Bad Habits. By Aywyis. 
12mo. pp. 62. 
and Co. 

Who will remain bearish, boorish, churlish, 

rude, uncivil, and impolite, when, by walking 

to Messrs. Longman, Rees, Orme, and Com- 

pany, in Paternoster Row, and expending a 

small sum, he may learn, 


London, 1836. Longman 


** How to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” 


and himself a gentleman, obliging, wel!-man- 
nered, and aw fait at all which fashion and 
etiquette demand of the polished man of the 
world ? Perhaps, some people may think that 
the city is not the place to seek for this sort of 
instruction ; but, so strange are the freaks of 
bookmaking and bookselling, we can assure 
‘ them that it is not always from the most 
likely localities that the most consonant pro- 
ductions emanate. ‘The present brochure is an 
instance; and a Belgrave Square-an may be 
taught something by going to an out-of-the-way 
corner near St. Paul's and Cheapside. To shew 
this we shall glance over a few of the points it 
illustrates, with a running commentary. 

“ In a mercantile country like England (ob- 
serves the writer) people are continually rising 
in the world. Shopkeepers become merchants, 
and mechanics, manufacturers; with the pos- 
session of wealth they acquire a taste for the 
luxuries of life, expensive furniture, and gorge- 
ous plate; also numberless superfluities, with 
the use.of which they are only imperfectly 
acquainted. But although their capacities for 
enjoyment increase, it rarely occurs that the 
polish of their manners keeps pace with the 
rapidity of their advancement: such persons 
are often painfully reminded that wealth alone 
is insufficient to protect them from the mortifi- 
cations a limited acquaintance with society will 
entail upon the ambitious.”” And, to inform 
such how to fit their sows’-ears to their silk 
purpose, he sets about his Code of Etiquette. 
** Never (he says) ‘ introduce’ people to each 
other without a previous understanding that it 
will be agreeable to both.’’ A very good rule 
were it possible always to obtain this previous 
understanding; but it is too precise, and the 
act must be left to the taste and judgment of 
the introducer. Again, ‘In making ‘ intro- 
ductions,’ take care to present the person of the 
lower rank to him of the higher ; that is, the 
commoner should be presented to the peer, not 
the peer to the commoner; Dr. A. to Lord B., 
not Lord B. to Dr. A. Observe the same rule 
with ladies — the lady (as a female) claiming 
the highest rank, it is to her the gentleman 
must be presented, not the lady to the gen- 
tleman.” Right; but not so the following :— 
Be cautious how you take an intimate friend 
uninvited even to the house of those with whom 
you may be equally intimate, as there is always 
a feeling of jealousy that another should share 
your thoughts and feelings to the same extent 
as themselves, although good breeding will 
induce them to behave civilly to your friend on 
your account.” How could any one be the 
intimate friend of so poor and paltry wretches 
as are here described 2? They could not have a 
friend in the world. ‘* Never make acquaint- 
ances in coffee-houses or other public places. 
As no person who respects himself does so, you 
may reasonably suspect any advances made to 
you.” <A judicious caution, but far too sweep- 
ing, and calculated to render our national cha- 
racter for reserve, suspicion, and selfism, more 
disagreeable than it already is. 

“If you have letters of introduction from 
ne friend to another, do not take them, but 





send them, with your card of address. If he 
be a gentleman he will return your visit as soon 
as possible; at any rate it will give him an 
option, which by taking your letters in person 
you do not do, but rather force yourself upon 
him whether he will or no. If your letters be 
on business only no ceremony is necessary— 
take them at once. In all such matters never 
trust to a second that which may be so much 
better done by yourself.” ‘* If a gentleman be 
the bearer of an ‘ introduction’ to you, leave a 
card with him without fail, if it be only as an 
acknowledgment of having received your friend’s 
letter ; there is no rudeness so great as to leave 
it unnoticed,—it is a slight to the stranger as 
well as to the introducer, which no subsequent 
attentions will cancel: you are not obliged to 
invite him, as that is a matter of choice. For 
the same reasons a letter should never remain 
unanswered a moment longer than is absolutely 
unavoidable. Should you not have time to 
answer it fully, an acknowledgment merely is 
better than no notice taken of it at all.” ‘* Do 
not imagine these little ceremonies to be insig- 
nificant and beneath your attention: they are 
the customs of society ; and if you do not con- 
form to them, you will gain the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being pointed out as an ignorant, 
ill-bred person.” 

Useful, though trite lessons, which bring us 
to more ticklish points. ‘* When a man mar- 
ries it is understood that all former acquain- 
tanceship ends, unless he intimate a desire to 
renew it by sending you his own and his wife’s 
card, if near, or by letter, if distant. If this 
be neglected, be sure no further intercourse is 
desired.” 

Really, one cannot be quite sure of any such 
thing; but should you be among the lucky few 
whose intercourse is desired, and are invited to 
dine with your Benedick, be aware that ‘‘ the 
gentleman of the house takes the bottom of the 
table, and on each side of him must be placed 
the two ladies highest in rank. You will find 
a party of ten convenient, as it admits of an 
equal distribution of the sexes— neither two 
men nor two women like to sit together.” So, 
we think, might eight, or twelve, or any even 
number, and as for the regular dovetail of sexes, 
because ‘‘ neither two men nor two women 
like to sit together,”’ we altogether doubt the 
position. All depends on the characters of the 
parties, their conversational powers, and their 
amenity. 

Our author repeats the oft-told tale, ‘‘ It is 
considered vulgar to take fish or soup twice ;” 
which shews no very great intimacy with the 
highest class of tables, where enérées of fish are 
often served so that you may eat thereof twice, 
nay, thrice, without any vulgarity whatever. 
Where there is only cod’s-head and shoulders, 
turbot, or salmon, the following argument is 
assigned for abstaining from the repeated grati- 
fication of your appetite :—‘‘ The reason for not 
being helped twice to fish or soup at a large 
dinner party is— because by doing so you keep 
three parts of the company staring at you whilst 
waiting for the second course, which is spoiling, 
much to the annoyance of the mistress of the 
house. The selfish greediness, therefore, of so 
doing constitutes its vulgarity.” Now, if the 
company are well bred, “ three parts of them” 
are very much in the wrong to keep staring at 
the poor fish-monger, and the second course 
should be set before them in spite of his ‘¢ sel- 
fish greediness,” and no harm done. Talking 
of fish, ‘* Fish does not require a knife, but 
should be divided by the aid of a piece of bread.” 
In this respect silver knives are a vast improve- 
ment, or, what is better still and generally 





more convenient, let our teacher try two forks! 
He justly reprobates the filthy custom o 
gargling the mouth at table from the finger, 
glasses ; and informs us that we should “ Ny, 
ver order other people’s servants about. At, 
strange table, say ‘ if you please,’ and ‘ thank 
you:’ it may be said in a manner that yilj 
not encourage familiarity.” We should guess 
you may. 

**Tt is customary, when you have been ont 
dining, to leave a card upon the lady the nex 
day, or as soon after as may be convenient, 
Attentions of this sort are not to be expected 
from professional men, as doctors, lawyers, &¢., 
their time being too valuable to sacrifice in mak. 
ing visits of mere ceremony; therefore, do not 
attribute such. omission to any want of respect, 
but to its proper cause — time more usefully oc. 
cupied.” This seems to fix the authorship ona 
doctor or a lawyer—it smells of the fee system— 
no call without one pound one, or six and eight. 
pence. In the following we cordially concur :— 
** The first mark of a gentleman is a sensitive 
regard for the feelings of others ; therefore, 
smoke where it is least likely to prove person. 
ally offensive by making your clothes smell; 
then wash your mouth, and brush your teeth, 
What man of delicacy could presume to address 
a lady with his breath smelling of onions? Yet 
tobacco is equally odious. The tobacco smoker 
in public is the most selfish animal imaginable; 
he perseveres in contaminating the pure and 
fragrant air, careless whom he annoys, and is 
but the fitting inmate of a tavern. Smoking in 
the streets, or in a theatre, is only practised by 
shop-boys, pseudo-fashionables—and the ‘swell. 
mob.’ ” 

On the subject of dancing we are no great 
critics ; the writer says, and we imagine with 
some truth,—“ You will not, if you are wise, 
stand up in a quadrille without knowing some- 
thing of the figure ; and if you are master ofa 
few of the steps, so much the better.” He adds, 
and we here find ourselves at a loss to follow 
him,—‘‘ But dance quietly; do not kick and 
caper about, nor sway your body to and fro; 
dance only from the hips downwards ; and lead 
the lady as lightly as you would tread a measure 
with a spirit of gossamer.’? What dancing from 
the hips downwards means, we know not; and 
how to treat a substantial partner of flesh and 
blood as if she were “‘a spirit (7) of gossamer,” 
transcends our comprehension. Glad we are 
that we never dance. 

The next maxim, though not very delicately 
expressed, is declared to be by a lady of rank and 
refinement.—‘“ Do not insist upon pulling of 
your glove on a very hot day when you shake 
hands with a lady. If it be off, why, all very 
well; but it is better to run the risk of being 
considered ungallant, than to present a clammy 
ungloved hand.” 

At page 43, the writer makes the Duke of 
Newcastle a member of the Beef-steak Club; but 
we fancy it was the late Duke of Norfolk, who 
did what he liked with his own among these 
convivial fellows. It would be a book incon- 
sistent with the times, not to have a bit ofa 
radical fling at the upper ranks; and we rejoice 
to observe that our author in this, too, follows 
the fashion.—‘* We hear (he says) much of 
the courtesy, urbanity, and condescension of the 
aristocracy, and those who, in all humility, bow 
down, will experience it : but wo to the unfor- 
tunate wight who respects himself—who dares 
to assert his own opinions in contradiction ( 
theirs! For an inferior in rank to be superior 
in intellect abases them, and they will hate him 
for it accordingly.” The next quotation }s . 
author's own, and not ascribed to his refine 
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peeress, at which we wonder !—“ Give your own 
opinion of people, if you choose, but you are not 
at liberty to repeat that of others. Only fancy 
the result of one lady saying to another, * W ell, 
Maria, what do you think Miss Macaw says of 
you? She says that you have the thickest an- 
cles, and the thinnest arms of any girl in the 
county ; with that ‘tournure’ between your 
shoulders which is infinitely more wanted — 
lower down!!!” 

We fear it would not be etiquette to offer any 
remarks on this almost vulgar passage ;_ which, 
like a “hint? about initials at page 57, had 
better be omitted in the next edition ; waiting 
which, we conclude with the best sentence in 
the work.— Remember that a carelessness as 
to what may incommode others is the sure sign 
of a coarse and ordinary mind: indeed, the 
essential part of good breeding is more in the 
avoidance of whatever may be disagreeable to 
others, than even an accurate observance of the 
customs of good society.” 








The Great Roll of the Exchequer (Magnus 
Rotulus Scaccarii) of the Thirty-first Year of 
Henry the First. Edited by Joseph Hunter, 
FS.A. 8vo. 

The Chancellor's Roll (Rotulus Cancellarii) of 
the Third Year of King John. 8vo. Works 
printed by Command of his Majesty under 
the Direction of the Commissioners on the 
Public Records of the Kingdom.* 

Tue Exchequer, or scaccarium, was, in its pri- 
nitive sense, the table at which the accounts of 
the sheriffs and other ministers of the crown 
were audited yearly by officers appointed for 
that purpose, and the name was in time ex- 
tended to the court in which all the business 
appertaining to the crown revenue was trans- 
acted. 

This table is described as having been quad- 
rangular, of the length of ten feet, and of the 
width of five, surrounded by a border four 
fingers in height, to prevent any thing falling 
off, and covered by a black cloth, striped, each 
stripe distant from the other about the space of 
afoot; in the compartments thus formed were 
placed two sums of money in piles of different 
value, the one equal in amount to the whole 
sum required from the officer accounting, and 
the other representing the money already paid 
by him into the treasury, or otherwise applied 
by the king’s order: the mental operations of 
arithmetic were dispensed with, since a rule of 
the court prescribed that the balance due to the 
crown should be ascertained by the manual 
process of subtracting the lesser from the greater 
pile. The etymology of this word has been 
frequently discussed and variously explained, 
but we are inclined to follow the opinion of the 
earliest writer on the subject, who finds it in 
the similarity of the table in its arrangement to 
a chess, and he adds with the taste for allegory 
which characterised the literary productions of 
his age, that as in the game the combat is be- 
tween the kings, so in the exchequer it is be- 
tween the treasurer and the sheriffs. At the 
four sides of the table were placed an equal 


. 
whie oueh these works appeared before the Rolls, &c. 
se we have sifted during the past month, yet the 
- ic interest attached to the whole series, the ver 
a important matters they unfold, the limited 
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number of benches, and at the head of it in the 
middle sate the chief justice; on his left were 
the chancellor, the constable, two chamberlains, 
and the marshal, a clerk with the tallies of re- 
ceipt, and the clerk who superintended the 
writing; to the right were the treasurer and 
the clerk who prepared his roll, the scribe of 
the chancery roll, and a clerk of the chancellor 
who attended to see that this roll corresponded 
in matter and arrangement with that of the 
treasurer. And the sheriffs and their clerks 
who came to render their accounts, with tallies 
and other requisites, were seated at the foot of 
the table on the bench opposite the justiciary. 
These were the most distinguished of the of- 
ficers who presided at the exchequer board in 
the twenty-third year of King Henry the 
Second, as enumerated by a contemporary 
‘iter: the limits of our journal will not admit 
ofa greater detail, but we may observe that the 
cumbrous machinery of the accounts as esta- 
blished at that period continued, with but little 
change, until the constitution of the exchequer 
was remodelled by a recent act of parliament. 
As the treasurer took the most active part in 
arranging the accounts, his rolls were of superior 
authority to the chancellor’s; the series of them 
commences in the second year of Henry IL., 
and, from that remote period to the present 
time, it is complete with the exception of the 
rolls for two years only. They form the most 
important records of the court of exchequer, and 
have been esteemed by an eminent antiquary 
of equal importance with the Domesday Sur- 
vey; ‘*in forming, however, an opinion of 
their value so exalted as this,”’ says the editor 
of the volume which stands first on our list, 
‘** he must be understood to speak of the whole 
series, not of a single roll which may be con- 
templated alone; and regard must have been 
had to their character as legal evidence, affecting 
many important rights and franchises; to the 
use which may be made of them in historical 
investigations, and more particularly in such 
investigations when they are directed to points 
of constitutional or legal history ; to the bearing 


! of theinformation which they contain on the state 


of society in England, and its changes through 
successive centuries; and, finally, to the remote- 
ness of the period at which the series com- 
mences.” It happens, however, that a roll of 
annual accounts of a much earlier date than the 
first of the series just mentioned has been pre- 
served in the same custody, and, although in a 
somewhat mutilated condition, enough remains 
to render it of equal consequence with the later 
ones ; as it is a completely insulated document, 
‘* having none before it, nor any following and 
immediately connected with it;” and, like 
most of our early instruments, bearing no posi- 
tive declaration of the period of its compilation, 
many and various opinions have prevailed re- 
specting the year and even the reign to which 
it belongs. An ancient scribe had indorsed it 
as of the first year of Henry the Second, an as- 
sertion which is totally untenable, and when, 
in the seventeenth century, considerable atten- 
tion was directed to this record, Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, the friend of Selden and Cotton, a 
very laborious, and, we may add, a very dull 
antiquary, discovered the error of the office 
date, and, for some reasons which he has not 
explained, assigned it to the fifth year of King 
Stephen ; his conclusion was for a time adopted, 
until Prynne, of record and political notoriety, 
expressly called it a roll of the eighteenth year 
of Henry the First, grounding his opinion upon 
inferences drawn from certain entries on it in- 
compatible with the events of Stephen’s reign. 


| Then came Madox, who, atter reviewing, in 





an elaborate and sensible disquisition addressed 
to Lord Somers, the evidence in favour of the 
several dates proposed, proved beyond doubt 
that it really belonged to the reign to which 
Prynne had referred it ; and, in our own days, 
Mr. Petrie, the present keeper of the records in 
the Tower, in the preface toa private publication, 
stated it to be of the twenty-ninth or thirtieth 
year of the same monarch. Mr. Hunter brings 
up the rear, and, as materials were already 
prepared to his hand, he has done little beyond 
adducing the arguments advanced by Madox, 
and closing the discussion by fixing the precise 
year in which the accounts contained in the 
record were rendered, viz. the thirty-first year 
of Henry the First: indeed, we feel assured 
that Madox had in his own mind chosen the 
very same year, but a deference to the received 
opinion of his day prevented him from openly 
proposing it; under these circumstances, we 
cannot agree with Mr. Hunter in charging that 
eminent man with “ singular inconsistency,” 
because he continued to quote it as a roll of 
Stephen, in preparing his list of the barons of 
the exchequer, an accusation which appears 
truly ridiculous, after lauding the ‘* candour 
and caution of that distinguished antiquary,” 
in an earlier part of the Preface. 

The era now assigned to this record places it 
the next in point of antiquity and extent to 
Domesday; and an important use might be 
made of it in a work devoted expressly to his- 
torical criticism; the portions of it that will 
bear selection in the present notice are but few, 
and we have not chosen it and the chancellor’s 
roll with a view only to the amusement of our 
readers; we are desirous to offer a few re- 
marks upon the expediency of publishing the 
exchequer records to any extent. The thanks 
of the public are due to the Commission for the 
appearance of that now under consideration ; 
but the volume would have been more valuable 
had it been presented to the world accompanied 
by a greater portion of explanatory matter : 
unfortunately, the editor has addressed himself 
to the presumed knowledge of antiquaries in- 
stead of adapting his Preface to the instruction 
of readers in general; and the twenty-three 
pages of introductory remarks, which might 
have been advantageously employed in ex- 
plaining the ancient constitution of the ex- 
chequer, are improperly devoted to a diffuse 
essay upon the date of the record, when all 
that the illustration of that point required 
could have been comprised in four. We have, 
in some measure, supplied this deficiency, and 
our sketch will be more complete if we add, 
that the moneys accounted for at the exchequer 
arose from the following sources :—The land- 
taxes levied by the crown, as by the commuta- 
tion of military service, into a certain sum 
contributed by each knight’s fee; the Danegeld, 
or tax paid by every hide of land, in order to 
provide a proper defence against the invasions 
of the Danes, was levied annually, previous to 
the accession of William the Conqueror, and 
for some time afterwards, but the imposition of 
it gradually ceased under the later Norman 
sovereigns, excepting upon great emergencies ; 
fines or amercements proceeding from the hun- 
dreds in which people were found dead; the 
name of the murderer being unknown, the 
hundred was condemned to pay a certain sum 
to the treasury, which was generally secured 
by the jury returning a verdict of murdrum, 
whether the person had been actually slain or 
not: from transgressions of the forest - laws, 
as converting woods into arable-land, tech 
nically termed essarts, and from other pleas 
held before the justices of the forests, as well 
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as before the justices itinerant, who admi- 
nistered the common law between man and 
man: from the sale of the chattels of con- 
demned felons: from the issues of bishoprics, 
abbacies, and other ecclesiastical benefices va- 
cant and in the king’s hands: from the ward- 
ships of minors, and from the relief or fines 
paid by them to obtain possession of their 
estates upon attaining a proper age: and, 
lastly, from the several counties farmed by 
sheriffs or other persons, from the demesne- 
lands of the crown, and from the oblations or 
fines, the nature of which we explained in a 
former number.* A minute order was ob- 
served in the enrolments, which were made in 
a hand peculiar to these rolls ; and all the pro- 
ceedings of the court were systematically ar- 
ranged and described, within a century after 
the probable period of its institution. If the 
entries which follow are not so generally in- 
teresting as the specimens we lately gave of 
the Norman Rolls, this must be attributed to 
the difficulty of choosing from a series of ac- 
counts, in which men and transactions are but 
casually and slightly noticed, such passages as 
do not require any very copious illustration, 
rather than to any want of value in the record. 
We have before alluded to the custom, which 
prevailed in these early times, of directing the 
sheriffs and other officers who received money 
on account of the king, to defray such expenses 
as were required within theirr espective dis- 
tricts ; and the same practice obtained in the 
case of persons who paid a certain rent for 
lands, or who farmed certain privileges of the 
crown. When they came to the exchequer for 
the purpose of rendering their yearly accounts, 
these disbursements were allowed to them in 
the sum total required; but it was incumbent 
on them to state the various items, and to 
produce as vouchers the writs from the king 


or his ministers directing such expenditure ; 
and it will be seen by the following extract 
that these items were carefully enrolled. The 
four sheriffs render account of the farm of 


London; and, in addition to the sum of 
167. 14s. 9d. already delivered into the trea- 
sury, they had made these payments :— 

** In the wages of the servants who guard 
the county, and of the watchmen, and of the 
porter of the Tower, 12/, 3s. 4d.; and in the 
wages of Geoffrey, the engineer, 10/. 12s. 11d.; 
and to the goldsmiths of London, for coal, 
60s. 10d.; and in oil to burn before the 
sepulchre of the queen, 15s. 24d.; and in 
herrings and onions, and oil and nuts, and the 
carriage thereof to Woodstock, 8/. 18s. 5d. ; 
and in the purchase of wine, and the carriage 
thereof, 45/. 6s. 2d.; and in the purchase of 
pepper, and of cumin seed, and of ginger, and 
of towels and basins, &c. for the king’s use, 
231. 19s. 9d.; and in making two arches of the 
bridge of London, 25/.; and in the works of 
the Tower of London, 17/. 0s. 6d.; and in the 
acquittances of toll of the merchants of Earl 
Theobald of Provence, 75s. 3d. ; and in buying 
cloth to place over the sepulchre of the 
queen, 3s.” 

The queen whose tomb is twice mentioned 
in the preceding entries, was Maude, the first 
wife of Henry, who died in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, 1118, and was buried at 
Westminster; it was on the strength of these 
two items that Prynne assigned this roll to the 
same year. The Earl of Provence, whose 
merchants were acquitted of toll, was ‘Theo- 
bald LV., seventh earl of Blois, and eighth 
earl of Champagne, Henry’s nephew, and elder 
brother of Stephen, earl of Mortain and 

- ~~ © No, 992, p. 53, 





Boulogne, subsequently king of England. We 
think the editor ought to have noticed the error 
in describing him as Earl of Provence, as the 
contemporary nobleman who really bore that 
title was Bérenger - Raymond, earl of Pro- 
vence and Arles. The total of the pay- 
ments made.by the sheriffs of London, is 
2082. 16s. 54d. besides the 16/. 14s. 9d. already 
in the treasury, and they owed, moreover, 
3107. 9s. 2d.; from which it would appear 
that the farm of London then amounted to 
5351. 19s. 44d. 

Among the oblata as voluntary fines are the 
following, still under the London Account :— 

** The dean of London renders account of 
twenty marks of silver, that the king may assist 
him against the bishop concerning his pleas. 
In the treasury five marks of silver; and he 
owes fifteen marks of silver.” 

“ Picot Impasterat owes ten marks of silver, 
that he may have justice of his debtors.” 

The Jews of London render account of 
20007. for a sick man whom they killed. In 
the treasury, &c.; and they owe 11661. 13s. 4d.” 

If the king sometimes acquitted his followers 
of the debts he owed to the Jews, these op- 
pressed persons often offered him large sums of 
money to obtain his assistance in the recovery 
of their right; and if the amount of the offering 
satisfied the monarch, he afforded his aid even 
against the most powerful noblemen. 

** Rubi Gotsce the Jew, and Jacob and 
Manasser, render account of six marks of gold, 
that the king may assist them against Richard, 
son of Gilbert, concerning their debts.” 

** Rubi Gotsce, and the Jews to whom Earl 
Rannulf was indebted, owe ten marks of gold, 
that the king may assist them against the earl 
concerning their debts.” 

Of this sum Rubi Gotsce seems to have paid 
six marks of gold, and the other Jews four 
marks. The names of the sheriffs are not 
mentioned at the beginning of the account, 
but we arrive at them in these entries.” 

“ William Lelutre, Geoffrey Bucherell, and 
Ralph, son of Herlewin, render account of six 
marks of gold, that they may go out of the 
shrievalty of London.” 

** William de Balio owes two marks of gold, 
that he may go out of the shrievalty of London.” 

The same sheriffs account for the aid of the 
city, which amounted to 120/. Among the 
names of citizens occur those of Quacheland, 
Pesnud, Bucca uncta, or oily cheek, Bucherell, 
or Buckerell, and Flandrensis, or Fleming. 

Under Middlesex we have the abbot of West- 
minster rendering account of 1000 marks of 
silver, that he might be permitted to assem- 
ble the goods of his church, which had 
been unjustly dispersed, probably during the 
reign of Rufus; a sum equal to rather more 
than ten thousand pounds of the present 
day. The sheriff of Wiltshire is allowed 20s. 
for making a door-way to the cellar of 
the tower of Salisbury. In the account for 
the New Forest, Walerand Fitzwilliam is al- 
lowed 2s. expended in a chain for the well, 
and 9s, for the carriage of the king’s venison 
from Clarendon to Hampton. The judges gnd 
jurors. of Yorkshire fine in 1002. that they may 
be judges and jurors no longer; and John de 
Aburvill, of the same county, renders account 
of five marks of silver, that he may have the 
land of Peter, his uncle, in custody, until he 
shall return from Jerusalem. In Northumber- 
land we find that Goepatric of Noepatric, of 
Newcastle, owed twenty marks, that he might 
purge himself by oath from the ordeal of rea- 
hot iron. Under Essex, Addeliz, the wife of 
Walter Tirell, renders.account of ten marks of 





rr ) 
silver, for pleas of the forest concerning the 
land called La Wingeham. As Mr. Hunter 
prints Tirell, in the Index, in capitals, we may 
presume that he considers this Adeliz to haye 
been the wife of the same Walter Tirell who 
shot William Rufus. The enrolments relating 
to fines for violations of the forest laws are 
numerous; but, although Henry retained all the 
forests, as his father and brother had done 
before him, he does not appear to have so fre. 
quently enforced those strict regulations for the 
preservation of beasts of chace, which procured 
for the Conqueror the reputation of loving the 
tall stags as if he were their father. Roger, son 
of Elyon, the scullion of Staffordshire, account. 
ed for seven marks of silver, for a robber whom 
he concealed, and the king pardoned him five 
marks, on account of his poverty. Wido Mal. 
feth, of Northamptonshire, gives one charger, 
that he may be justly treated in the court of his 
lord: “in the treasury 40s. for one charger, 
and he is acquitted. William, son of Richard, 
son of Hermer of Norfolk, gave 11/. 13s. 4d. 
that his mother might marry whom she pleased. 
Lucy, countess of Chester, widow of Earl Ra. 
nulph, who died in 1129, owed 500 marks of 
silver, that she might not be obliged to takea 
husband within five years, and also 100 marks 
of silver, that she might hold right in her court 
between her men.” 

* Outi of Lincoln renders account of 100 
Norway hawks, and of 100 girfalcons, so that 
tour of these hawks ought to be white, and six 
girfalcons ought to be white. And if he can. 
not have four white hawks, then he shall give 
four white girfalcons for four white hawks. 
And he rendered thereof twenty-five gray gir- 
falcons, and eight Norway hawks. And he 
owes seventy-five gray girfalcons, of which six 
ought to be white, and ninety-two hawks, of 
which four ought to be white.” 

The editor observes, in his Preface, that “we 
see King Henry I. in his known character of 
a favourer of learning: at least there is a pay- 
ment made by the king, out of the profits of 
the county of Wilts, to Adelardus of Bath, one 
who had studied science in Arabia, and whose 
translations and original writings did much to 
advance science in the western parts of Europe:” 
and the side-note to this is‘ Adelardus Batho- 
niensis.’” We were particularly struck with the 
passage, and concluded that the scribe had, for 
once, departed from his usual conciseness in 
recording the reward to chronicle also the merits 
of the scholar, who so materially aided the 
progress of science in the West; but we were 
greatly disappointed when, upon referring to 
page 22, we found, among the sums remitted to 
various persons, these words, ‘* Adelardo de 
Bada, 4s. Gd.” That Adelardus de Bada 
means Adelard of Bath, is very evident; but 
there is nothing to prove the identity of this 
Adelard of Bath with Adelard the philosopher; 
generally known as Adelard the Angle: on 
the contrary, there is a great presumption 
against such asupposition. The sheriff of Wilt- 
shire, after stating the assessments of several 
hundreds in the county for murdrum, brings 
forward the names of persons to whom he h 
paid different sums by the king’s order : among 
them is Adelard of Bath, who appears to have 
had 4s. 6d. remitted upon his contribution to 
the fine levied on the hundred in which he 
resided. Such is our explanation of the passage, 
and we conceive this same Adelard to have been 
only a Wiltshire yeoman : but were there even 
the greatest certainty as to the person named, 
we would beg to differ from the editor as (0 
the merits of Adelard’s original writings ; and 
we feel assured that, if Mr. Hunter will 
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the trouble to consult the few that remain, he seen at the Globe, 15th May, of the same year, 
will see good cause to alter his opinions respect-|when, as Mr. Collier shews reason for be- 
ing them — they are pure scholastic se. |lieving, it must have been a new play. His 
We must, in conclusion, express our regret | description of it is tolerably correct, and would 
that this work has been so incorrectly printed ;| suit the drama as performed to the present 
three s of errata to a small octavo volume|time. Cymbeline is, in like manner, noted 
do not look well; and, besides, there are yet a| pretty exactly; and the plot of Macbeth is also 
few errors in the text unnoticed in the list; — detailed with accuracy. Mr. C. thus remarks 
for this, however, Mr. Hunter cannot be held on the subject :-— 

responsible: we can only regret that his | *¢ Such is the information derived from the 
assistance came too late to be of any material manuscript of Forman respecting, as I appre- 
service, and that he did not extend his revision | hend, the old play of Richard the Second, and 
to the Index, which is almost useless for genea-| three of Shakespeare's undoubted productions, 
logical purposes. In our next we shall remark | written by him after he ceased to be an actor, 
upon the Chancellor’s Roll. jand not many years before he relinquished all 
; connexion with the stage. The Winter's Tale, 
New Particulars regarding the Works of|Cymbeline, and Macbeth, were certainly the 

Shakespeare; in a Letter to the Rev. A. | offspring of his maturer years; and in these, 

Dyce, B.A., &c. By J. Payne Collier, | and others, we cannot hesitate to conclude, 

F.s.A. 8vo. pp. 68. London. Rodd. that the principal parts were filled by Richard 
Tue British public is infinitely indebted to| Burbage, among great actors the greatest 
Mr. Collier for his continual and careful re- | actor.” 
search into every source where information| Mr. Collier quotes some remarkable verses 
may be gleaned respecting our immortal bard,/on the death of Burbage, in which twelve of 
and his immortal productions. Like his “‘ New| his characters from Shakespeare, and eight 
Facts,” reviewed in a former Literary Gazette, |from other dramatists, are enumerated. We 
this little volume possesses much of national | select a portion : — 
interest ; for it throws a light upon those po- 
pular dramas, Richard II., The Winter's Tale, 
The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado about 
Nothing, and Othello, besides assigning to the 
sweet swan of Avon poems recently discovered, 
and only existing in manuscript. The inci- 
dental notices of Burbage, Hart, Deloney, 
Jordan, Dekker, and other contemporary per- 
formers and poets, are also curious ; and will be 
read with pleasure by all who regard our early 
stage and literature. 

Mr. Collier has found the materials for his 
present essay in the British Museum, in the 
“ Ashmolean volume, No. 208, and (he tells us) 
they bear the following title, ‘ The Booke of 
Plaies and Notes thereof, {% Formans, for com- 
mon Pollicie ;’ and further, ‘‘ they were written 
by Dr. Simon Forman, the celebrated physician 
and astrologer, who lived in Lambeth, the same 
parish in which Elias Ashmole afterwards re- 
sided. Forman was implicated in the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, but he died in 1611, 
before the trial, the register of his burial in 
Lambeth churchyard being dated on the 12th 
of September, in that year. ‘The last date in 
his * Book of Plays’ is the 15th of May, 1611; 
so that he was a frequenter of the theatres 
until a short period before his sudden decease 
ina boat on the Thames. He was notorious 
tong before his connexion with Lady Essex, 
and excited a vast deal of jealousy on the part 
of the regular medical practitioners of London, 
by giving unlicensed advice to the sick, as well 
as by casting nativities. * * * The words 
* for common policy,’ in the title of Forman’s 
‘Notes,’ mean that he made these remarks 
upon plays he saw represented, because they 
afforded a useful lesson of prudence or ¢ policy’ 
for the ‘common’ affairs of life.” 








** No more young Hamlet, though but scant of breath, 
Shall cry revenge for his dear father’s death ; 
Poor Romeo never more shall tears beget 
For Juliet’s love and cruel Capulet ; 

Harry shall not be seen as king or prince, 

They died with thee, dear Dick— 

Not to revive again. Jeronimo 

Shall cease to mourn his son Horatio. 

They cannot call thee from thy naked bed 

By horrid outcry; and Antonio’s dead. 

Edward shall lack a representative, 

And Crook-back, as befits, shall cease to live: 
‘Tyrant Macbeth, with unwashed bloody hand, 
We vainly now may hope to understand 3 
Brutus and Marcius henceforth must be dumb, 
For ne’er thy like upon our stage shall come, 
To charm the faeulty of eyes and ears, 

Unless we could command the dead to rise. 

Vindex is gone, and what a loss was he! 

Frankford, Brachiano, and Malevole ; 

Heart-broke Philaster, and Amintas too, 

Are lost for ever; with the red-haired Jew, 

Which sought the bankrupt merchant’s pound of flesh, 

By woman-lawyer caught in his own mesh. 
hat a wide world was in that little space, 

Thyself a world, the Globe thy fittest place ! 

Thy stature small, but every thought and mood 

Might thoroughly from thy face be understood, 

And his whole action he could change with ease, 

From ancient Lear to youthful Pericles. 

But let me not forget one chiefest part 

Wherein, beyond the rest, he moved the heart, 

The grieved Moor, made jealous by a slave, 

Who sent his wife to fill a timeless grave, 

Then slew himself upon the bloody bed,— 

All these and many more with him are dead. 

Hereafter must our poets leave to write; 

Since thou art gone, dear Dick, a tragic night 

Will wrap our biack-hung stage. He made a poet, 

And those who yet remain full surely know it; 

For having Burbage to give forth each line,; 

It filled their brain with fury more divine.” 


** With regard to the characters (observes 
our author) he represented, the first line is 
remarkable, and proves that the words of the 
queen during the fencing match, ‘ He’s fat and 
scant of breath,’ had a personal application to 
| Burbage’s corpulency. ‘The author of the Elegy, 
| further on, informs us that Burbage’s ‘ stature’ 
His fret obs : j he play of |" * small,’ and there are several lines in the 
Rick servations apply to the play of! old play of The First Part of Jeronimo (in 

tchard II., which he witnessed at the Globe! which, probably, he acted, as well as in 7/ 
on the 30th of April, 1611; and he mentions| g,,,;’ P ‘ ys eee’ - 
duemues ond tne ’ 3a Shek 18 | Spanish Tragedy, which is, in fact, the second 
lav of incidents not in Shakespeare's | part of Jeronimo), shewing that the character 
oye that title, such as Jack Straw, the duke of the hero was written for a man of ‘ small 
of Ireland ; and speaks of Richard’s having stature.” The passage in the Elegy, 


. 
thee from thy naked bed 





betrayed and beheaded certain nobles at a ban- 
quet, In @ manner somewhat resembling the 
fall of Hastings and his friends in Richard IIT. 
On these grounds, Mr. Collier thinks that this 
was not Shakespeare’s play, though acted by 
's company, and founded on a historical reign 
which he had appropriated. 

Forman’s next note is on The Winter's Tale, 


* They cannot call 

By horrid outcry, 

is taken from a well-known and often-quoted 

portion of The Spanish Tragedy, where Jero- 

nimo (or Hieronimo, as it is sometimes spelt), 

is waked out of his sleep by the shrieks of Bel- 
limperia, and enters exclaiming, 





—- 
* What outcry calls me from my naked bed, 
And chills my throbbing heart with trembling fear ?’ 


The line, 

* Tyrant Macbeth, with unwash’d bloody hand!’ 
|deserves attention in consequence of what 
| Forman says of the tragedy in his time — that, 
'* when Macbeth had murdered the King, the 
blood on his hands could not be washed off by 
|any means.’ The person whom the author of 
the Elegy calls Vindex, is, in fact, named Ven- 
|dice, in Tourneur’s tragedy. In this, as in 
| Mr. Heber’s MS., Othello is described as ‘ the 
{grieved Moor ;’ but here we have the addi- 
{tional circumstance of the murder of Desde- 
|mona, and the description of Othello’s death, 
as represented by Burbage ; namely, that after 
stabbing himself he naturally threw himself 
on the bed where lay the corpse of his beloved 
Desdemona, and did not tumble down upon the 
floor at a distance, as most of our modern actors 
represent it. Burbage did what Shakespeare 
meant, when he put the last couplet into 
Othello’s mouth — 

« I kiss’d thee ere I kill’d thee :— no way but this, 
Killing myself to die upon a kiss.’ 
I have not remarked, that the juxta-position of 
Lear and Pericles in the preceding Elegy sup- 
ports the position that Shakespeare was the 
author of both, because I have never enter- 
tained a doubt upon the subject.” 
Proceeding onward, we meet the following :— 
** You will have observed, perhaps, that in 
the anonymous MS. Elegy on Burbage, one of 
the characters he is represented to have filled 
is that of Shylock, who is called ‘ the red-hair’d 
Jew.’ This establishes that the part was 
dressed in an artificial red beard and wig, in 
order to render it more odious and objection- 
jable to the audience. After the death of Bur- 
| bage, 1619-20, I do not recollect any trace of 
the performance of The Merchant of Venice, 
until Lord Lansdowne revived the play, in 
1701, with alterations. So much does Shake- 
speare’s production seem to have been forgotten 
in 1664, that Thomas Jordan made a ballad 
of it, and printed it as an original story (at 
| least, without any acknowledgment), in his 
|* Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie,’ in that year.* 
| In the same scarce little volume he also uses the 
| plot of the serious part of Much Ado about No- 
| thing, and of The Winter’s Tale, both of which 
(had been similarly laid by for a series of years, 
partly, perhaps, on account of the silencing 
of the theatres from and after 1642. This 
circumstance has hitherto escaped observation ; 
|and Jordan felt authorised to take such liber. 
| ties with the story of The Merchant of Venice, 
that he has represented the Jew’s Daughter, 
instead of Portia, as assuming the office of as- 
| sessor to the Duke of Venice in the trial-scene, 


* « The ¢ Royal Arbor’ comprises pageants and parts of 
pageants, songs and dialogues for city festivities ; besides 
several speeches to General Monk, at various halls, on his 
arriving in London. There is also a prologue and epi- 
logue to Jordan’s lost play, Love hath found his Eyes, or 
Distractions ; a prologue to an unknown comedy called 
The Florentine Ladies; a prologue so Daiborne’s Poor 
Man’s Comfort, on its revival, and several dramatic frag- 
ments, proving that plays were acted at the Red Bull and 
other theatres some time before the Restoration. We 
know little or nothing of Jordan's biography; but, from 
the following ‘ Epitaph on Himself,’ at the end of his 
Claraphil and Clarinda, 12mo. n. d., it is clear that he was 
ill married :— 

* Nay, read and spare not, Passenger, 
My sense is now past feeling, 
Who to my grave a wound did bear 
Within, past physic’s healing. 
* But do not, if thou mean to wed, 
To read my story tarry, 
Lest thou envy me this cold bed, 
Rather than live to marry. 
* For a strong strife with a lewd wife 
(Worst of ali ills beside), 
Made me grow — of my life, 
So I fell sick and died.’” 
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for the sake of saving the life of the Merchant 
with whom she was in love. Here, also, he 
describes Shylock as having a red beard, and 
mentions some other particulars of his dress 
and appearance, regarding which he doubtless 
spoke from the custom of the stage, Jordan 
having himself been an actor before the tem- 
porary suppression of theatres by the Puritans, 
though he could hardly have seen Burbage.” 

‘¢ My persuasion,”’ Mr. Collier adds, *‘ is that 
these ballads were written (and, perhaps, first 
printed on broadsides) when no plays were 
allowed to be acted, and when they were taken 
by the people as some substitute for the amuse- 
ments of a different kind of which they had 
been deprived.” 

A list of thirty, including several unpublished 
and hitherto unknown, is given. We mark a 
few of them. 

*“« The Fight of Flodden, by the same [T. Deloney]), 


and printed in his ‘ Jack of Newbury,’ but with additions 
in the MS. 


** Robinhood and the Pedlars. Anonymous; a very 
spirited ballad, and not priated. 

*« Fair Rosamond’s Overthrow, by T. Deloney; ma- 
terially differing in every stanza from the printed copies. - 

** Tariton’s Jig of the Horse-load of Fools; no doubt as 
written and sung by him originally at the Curtain The- 
atre, prior to 1588, Not printed. 

«* The Fair Maiden from Scotland, by Shawe. The 
scene laid in the time of Edward I. Not printed. 

** The Cruel Uncle. Anonymous. It is the ballad of 
* The Babes in the Wood,’ with many variations. 

** Robinhood and the Tanner’s Daughter, by T. Flem- 
ing. Not printed.” 

Mr, Collier mentions a MS. poem by Dekker, 
with the writer’s sad and diverting account of 
its reception, or rather rejection, when he tried 
to turn it to account with a wealthy patron. As 
the muse, even in our day, often experiences 
like treatment from the great, we will copy the 
example as a warning. 

The title of Dekker's poem is ‘* Paul, his 
Temple Triumphant, or a new Walke there up 
the Steppes, where better musicke is heard then 
in the Middle Isle amongst the Confusion of 
Languages.’ It is dedicated by Tho. Dekker, 
to Simon English, * Counseller at Law,’ and the 
author tells him, ‘My Muse thought to have 
magnified Sir Paul Pindar (for to him they 
went on my errand), but a sicke man cannot be 
more teastie to heare a fidler under his window, 
then he was with the poore Muse ***, What 
an unnecessary charge doe these men put theyr 
judgements to in slighting all but theyr owne 
coate! Upon a poett, especially, they looke 
with a frontispicious superciliosity — I care not ; 
I am even with them, for my pen dares doe 
that which (out of selfe will) they are sullen to 
venture on—TI license my selfe.? In the be- 
ginning of the poem Dekker states that he was 
sixty years old, and the greater part of it is of 
a pious character.” 

The ballad-parodies of Shakespeare’s plays 
have been so frequently imitated in modern 
times that we pass them by, offering only a 
stanza or two, as a specimen, from that on 
Othello :— 


** Ile heare no more, Othello said: 

That I am blacke is true, 

And she is faire as morning ayre 
But that she always knew. 

Well onelie keepe a warie eye 
Upon her actions now : 

Cassio’s the man, I do not lye, 
As you will soone allowe. | 

° * 


° 
** Now, this same well-knowne handkercheife 
That very morne he stole, 
And thus the cruel vengeful theife 
Rackde brave Othelloes soule. 
His wife was true, and pure as dewe 
Upon the lillie white. 
No bounds his tamelesse ion knew 
But rushing from the sight, 
** He sought his a as she layde 
Within her virgin bed, 
And there his hands of blackest shade 
He dyed to gory red.” 





We shall only add that the poém ‘considered 
to be by Shakespeare is for some entertain- 
ments to the queen at Harefield, in 1602; but 
we do not think the evidence quite convincing. 
It consists of compliments to the ladies, and re- 
sembles a string of Valentines. Ez. gr.— 

«IV. La: Berckty. 
«* Wyttie, prettie, vertuous, and faire, 
Compounded all of fyer and ayre, 
Sweete, measure not my thoughts and mee 
By goulden fruict from fruictles tree. 


«VIL, La: Rre,pine. 
«*Fye! Let it never make youe sadd, 
hether your chaunce bee good or badd. 
Yf your Love give but hallf his heart, 
The devill take the other part.” 
We should notice that these posies were in 
hearts pulled as fruit from an artificial tree. 
With this we conclude, again expressing our 
deep obligation to Mr. Collier for his interest- 
ing researches ant judicious critical remarks. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chapters on Contemporary History, by Sir John Walsh, 
Bart. 8vo. pp. 140. (London, Murray.) — This volume 
is about as powerful a statement on the Conservative side 
as could have met the assembling of parliament. Its 
views are able and comprehensive; the historical re- 
trospect of the last five years possessed of great interest, 
and to be valued by all parties and opinions as recalling 
events which, in the daily turmoil of politics, are already 
(what they ought not to be) forgotten. 

The Bar Sinister; or, Memoirs of an Illegitimate. 2 vols. 
(London, Smith, Elder, and Co.) — This is said to be 
founded on facts, and the story of one so born, that 

** Strong as Necessity, he starts away, 

Climbs against wrongs, and brightens into day.” 
It is, we should surmise, the production of an inex- 
perienced writer; and the characters and incidents have 
all their prototypes in preceding works of the same class. 
There is, however, a = deal of power in some of the 
scenes; the plot is well wrought out, and the dénowement 
quite en régle for poetical justice on the guilty and the 
reward of well-doing. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNAN SOCIETY. 

Mr. LamBeEnr in the chair.—Read, Observa- 
tions upon a supposed species of Veronica, by 
Mr. Luxford. ‘he plant was gathered by the 
author in a boggy spot, by the side of a canal, 
near Bloxwich, Staffordshire. It appears to be 
only arvariety of Veronica scutellata, differing in 
its smaller size, broader leaves, and bright blue 
flowers. Read, likewise, descriptions of two 
species of the genus Pinus, from the Himalaya 
Alps, by Professor Don, Libr., LS. One of 
these species has been published by Dr. Wal- 
lich, under the name of Pinus Smithiana. It 
belongs to the group of spruce firs, and is nearly 
related to P. orientalis, a species from Armenia, 
and the western parts of Georgia. The other 
species, which belongs to the group of silver 
firs, is entirely new, and has been named Pinus 
pindrow, an appellation by which it is known 
in its native mountains. It is a native of the 
countries westward of Nepal. The Earl of 
Aberdeen was proposed as a fellow. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fripay, 29th January.—Dr. Ritchie, on the 
Differential and Integral Calculus. The un- 
favourableness of the weather, and the unin- 
viting aspect of the subject, prevented the as- 
semblage of a large audience last Friday ; still, 
it was more numerous than we expected. Dr. 
Ritchie alluded to this very neatly and appro- 
priately at the commencement of the lecture, 
and then proceeded to shew that the subject 
was of the utmost importance, and of far more 
interest than at first sight could be supposed. 
The object of the differential calculus was, he 
said, the estimation of the rate of increase of 
one or more variable quantities, dependent upon 
each other; as, for example, the increment of 
the area of a square, or the solidity, in propor. 


tion to a certain rate of increase, of the side of 
each. He illustrated the subject by reference 
to numerous models and diagrams, and wes 
listened to throughout with evident attention 
and pleasure by his auditory. It is no sligh; 
merit to make an abstract subject interesting, 
and even amusing; and, on the present occa. 
sion, Dr. Ritchie was eminently successful in 
both. 


THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

THE latest accounts of this Expedition are of 
the 10th of December, at which period, we 
regret to see it stated that considerable diff. 
culties to its progress had interposed. The 
one boat launched was still afloat, but the 
heavy materials of the others had stuck in the 
navigation between Aleppo and Bir, and their 
transport by land was tardy, if practicable. 
Still, British perseverance will overcome much; 
and, as Ibrahim Pasha is represented as friendly, 
we trust it will conquer every obstacle here, 
The native population, however, look on the 
expedition with great jealousy. 





Arctic Expedition.—Captain J. C. Ross sailed 
in H.M.S. Cove, from the Orkneys, at eight 
a. M., January the Ilth, with a fair breeze, 
on his patriotic and humane enterprise. Pre. 
vious to his departure he had received some 
valuable intelligence from the latest returned 
ships, of the situation and circumstances in 
which they had left their less fortunate com- 
panions. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


bee FORD, January 28th.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 
Masters of Arts.—W. B. Baring, Esq. Oriel, Grand Com- 
ounder; W. Wrottesley, Fellow, All Souls’ College; 
ev. T. Dand, Taberdar, Queen’s College; A. H. Hall, 
Balliol College; Rev. J. Jackson, Scholar, Pembroke 
College; Rev. G. T. Clare, Rev. E. Alston, Fellows, 
St. John’s College; Rev. W. R. Coxwell, Exeter College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—T. L. Wolley, Magdalen Hall; W.W. 
Mackeson, Queen’s College; W. Dunlop, Balliol College; 
W. Maskell, S. F. Surtees, University College; R. May- 
nard, G. D. Miller, Wadham College; T. E. Morris, E. J. 
Randolph, A. R. Barnes, W. H. Cotton, Students, Christ 
Church; E. H. Hansell, Demy, Magdalen College. 








CambBrip@r.— The Norrisian Prize Essay for last year 
has been adjudged to E. Harold Browne, Esq. M.A., of 
Emmanuel College, in this University. Subject—‘ The 
person, character, and actions of Jesus Christ afford a 
satisfactory fulfilment of all the Prophecies in the Old 
Testament which relate to the Messiah. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

(National education is a subject of such great and 

growing importance, that we —_ our readers will be 

tatified by our translating the following ‘* Com 
tween the School System and Education in England 

and in Germany, from the Second Volume of England 

in 1835, by F. Raumer.] 
Tuer: is scarcely any point in which England 
differs so much from Germany as with respect 
ta schools, universities, and education in ge 
neral. First of all, there is in England no 
system whatever of general national education 
by means of schools and universities, and no 
authority whatever for a comprehensive or even 
partial direction of the whole. ‘This state of 
things has not unfrequently been extolled ass 
proof of independence, and as facilitating 4 
freer developement ; also, because it is sup 
to encourage individuals to interest them- 
selves, and to unite for the promotion of those 
objects, precisely on the occasions and in 
the degree that the want is felt and assistance 
necessary. But this freedom has often pro 
to be merely negative, and led to many irregu- 
larities: besides, in spite of all the laudable 
efforts of individuals, schools are entirely 
wanting in a great many villages; and, 








most of the towns, they are neither sufficiently 
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numerous, nor do they satisfy the most reason- 
able expectations. While Lord Brougham was 
making a very magnificent description of the 
rogress of education, he, however, confessed 
that a new expense of about 1,200,000/. per 
annum would be required in order to effect a 
general national education, and the Edinburgh 
Review (Vol. LVIII.) affirms, that scarcely one 
half of the children in England receive an ade- 
quate school education. es : 

Every church, every civic community, every 
corporation, requires a certain degree of in- 
dependence, to act with energy and effect. 
But if this independence goes so far that there 
is no connexion with similar institutions, and 
joint direction is utterly disdained, all falls into 
a state of self-flattering presumption, and, in 
the end, helpless isolation, and the shadow is 
but too often substituted for the real substance. 
Among us, perhaps, complaints have been 
justly made, in single instances, of too great 
interference of the superior authorities, and of 
the mania of governing too much; but here we 
may learn what is the consequence when there 
is no government whatever in these matters, 
and all is left to the fancy of individuals and to 
chance. But the education of the people is one 
of the most important objects of public legis- 
lation ; and the two erroneous ways, are either 
not to give it any direction from higher autho- 
rity, or to direct it tyrannically on partial 
principles and for partial ends: these two 
courses are equally wrong ; and may, and must, 
be corrected. 

Perhaps no country possesses so many an- 
cient venerable institutions for this purpose as 
England; and yet, with proportionably the 
amplest means, the Jeast is effected. ‘The en- 
tire independence of all the institutions for 
education has often led to the greatest and most 
self-interested abuses: it would be quite ab- 
surd to govern immediately, on the part of the 
state, every individual as such, and yet to 
withdraw entirely from its influence the greater 
organs, the corporations, schools, universities, 
&c. The highest praise is undoubtedly due to 
the Prussian department of ecclesiastical affairs 
for what it has done, according to the king’s 
commands, and with the aid of his generous 
grants for schools and universities. It is not 
by physical strength, but by intellectual energy 
alone, that Prussia can assume and support the 
character of a great European power. He who 
confounds this intellectual power with licen- 
Uousness, is a fool; he who, misunderstanding 
its essence, would bind it in arbitrary bonds, 
deserves himself imprisonment and bonds. 

From Cousins’ work, translated by Mrs. 
Austin, the Prussian school system has been 
made more known in England, but yet not 
sufficiently known ; otherwise (to say nothing 
of others) so distinguished a man as Lord 
Brougham could not have entertained such 
strange fantastic notions respecting it. The 
idea, that the interference of the government 
lessens and prevents that of individuals, is an 
error, as England itself has proved, since money 
has been granted by parliament for the im- 
provement of schools. But what a mean beg- 
garly sum is 10,000/. per annum for such a 
wealthy country as England, compared with the 
infinitely greater efforts of Prussia, which is so 
poor: And yet even that small sum did some 
a It was distributed on the express con- 
ition that a sum equal to that given by the 
sen should be raised by voluntary con- 
ein surly nee wate a 9 
(aan. to sae y increas : — of de- 
aupposes Th y persons erroneously 

* 42¢ sum granted out of the public 


coffers was often not more than a third of the 
whole sums that were quickly and laudably 
raised. The Edinburgh Review (Vol. LVIII.) 
says, very justly, that the education of the 
whole body of the English nation can no longer 
be abandoned to mere chance, and left to the 
arbitrary arrangements of local support by 
private persons. It is a mistaken notion that 
free competition, which is sufficient in other 
branches of profitable trade, will lead to the 
same result in this instance also. Even the 
radical Roebuck feels the necessity of a 
general central superior authority, and recom- 
mends the Prussian coercive system. 
Respecting this system very confused ideas 
prevail in England. The person who, in the 
course of the debates, speaks with the most 
moderation of the difficulty of compelling pa- 
rents in England to send their children to 
school, is Lord Althorp. That O’Connell is 
not acquainted with Prussia may be pardoned 
in him, rather than that many Prussians will 
not see that Ireland justly demands, and de- 
serves, the same treatment that the king has 
long since given equally to his subjects of all 
confessions. O’Connell said: ‘In Prussia the 
corporal is the greatest philosopher ; notwith- 
standing this the King of Prussia is the best 
reformer in Europe.”’ The latter is perfectly 
true. With respect to the first part of the 
sentence, we leave O’Connell to settle the point 
with Kant, Fichte, Solger, Hegel, Schleier- 
macher, and others. I cannot understand Sir 
Robert Peel. He said: ‘* A compelled attend- 
ance on school must necessarily be combined 
with religious opinions: it limits religious 
toleration.” In Prussia the attendance on 
school has nothing whatever to do with re- 
ligious opinions ; but rests on the greatest and 
most general religious toleration, the salutary 
effects of which, Peel, as a defender of many 
religious restrictions, still denies. 

The person who judges the Prussian insti- 
tutions most positively is Lord Brougham. He 
says (Report on the State of Education, 1834) : 
—‘* It may matter little what sentiments are 
inculcated on all Prussian children by their mi- 
litary chiefs; but it would be something new 
in this country systematically to teach all 
children from 6 to 14 years of age the doctrines 
of passive obedience and non-resistance, the ab- 
solute excellence of its institutions, and the 
wickedness and iniquity of every effort to im- 
prove them.” If the noble lord, in the excite- 
ment of debate, and the flow of his eloquence, 
let such thoughts and words escape him, we 
cannot wonder ; but, that when called on by a 
parliamentary committee to give adispassionate, 
true testimony, he should have uttered things 
so entirely false, nay, so utterly absurd, is not 
in any way to be justified, or even excused. 

Sir R. Peel compassionately intimates that 
our school children are tormented by theolo- 
gians; and Brougham places them under the 
rod and cane of the corporal. That our mili- 
tary arrangements are a school of freedom, and 
for freedom, and the very antipodes of the 
English recruiting and flogging system, may 
perhaps be more unintelligible to an English- 
man than all the theological and scientific 
curiosities of Oxford toa German. But what 
have military arrangements to do with our 
schools? If Lord Brougham has read any 
thing but the title-page of Cousins’ work he 
may and must know that all he said about the 
Prussian schools was entirely visionary, and 
could only serve utterly to mislead those who 
believed him. 

The doctrine of passive obedience and non- 








England, is not known in our schools, even by 
name; and if any professor at Oxford should 
venture to speak of church and state as, heaven 
be praised, any Prussian professor is at full li- 
berty to do, it would certainly be said the heretic 
brought state and church into danger. In our 
schools and universities we know of no theo- 
logical intolerance, no exclusion of Dissenters, 
no idolatry of what exists for the moment, no 
forced subscriptions ; yet we are not by this 
alienated from Christianity, but hold fast to 
the imperishable diamond of the Gospel, without 
converting it into an amulet with thirty-nine 
points. 

In Prussia, then, it should seem the wicked- 
ness and impiety of every attempt to improve 
civil institutions is systematically enforced ! In 
Prussia, which, without much boasting of 
journals and newspapers, effected in silence 
the greatest reforms, and rose from a state of 
the lowest degradation, like a pheenix from its 
ashes. The aversion and opposition between 
citizens and soldiers is abolished; the system 
of the defence of the country is easy, yet ge- 
neral and powerful; the regulations of com- 
merce and of duties of custom freer than in 
any other part of Europe. The peasants are 
converted into landowners, a municipal system 
introduced twenty-seven years ago, which 
England is now imitating, and schools and 
universities placed on so solid a foundation, that 
the calumnies of Lord Brougham can only re- 
coil on his own head. 

From the descriptions of what is called the 
Prussian compulsory system, one would believe 
that the children were coupled together like 
hounds, and driven every morning with blows 
to be trained! Should a father be so wicked 
as not to give his children any education, and 
purposely keep them away from school and 
church, the law very justly gives the magistrates 
a right of guardianship. This remote threat 
may have had a salutary effect in individual 
cases; but I have never in my life heard of 
the actual application of outward compulsion— 
obtorto collo. Morality, sense of honour, gene- 
ral custom, conviction of the great advantage 
of a careful education, suffice, among us, to 
excite all parents voluntarily to send their 
children to school. In perfect accordance with 
our school laws, it is considered as equally sin- 
ful to withhold nourishment from their minds 
as from their bodies. If we duly appreciate 
the spirit of the laws, cavils about the letter 
fall away ; but even the letter has had a whole- 
some influence, and without the application of 
corporal constraint, in promoting the intel- 
lectual emancipation of the people. 


ECLECTIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Tus Society held the first meeting of its 
seventh session on Tuesday. C. E. Jenkins, 
H. M., V. P. in the chair.—New members 
having been admitted and elected, the Rev. 
Mr. Eaton read a paper on the Affinity of 
Poetry and Painting. Dr. Hancock (the tra- 
veller and medical botanist) read a paper on 
the interior of Guiana, containing a novel ac- 
count of the habits of the native Indians, and 
the productions of this extraordinary country. 
The principal animal food of the Indians is the 
tortuga, a large fresh-water turtle of about 
one hundred and fifty pounds weight, which 
is taken in the dry season, and confined in 
pens at the water’s edge in great numbers. 
They also subsist on the pisceboni, or sea-cow, 
a species of the Trichechus manatus of Lin- 
neus, which abounds in the rivers: the flesh 
has the appearance and flavour of veal. These 
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they grow to the length of ten or twelve feet, | himself by his loud speaking, an injudicious 
and to eight or ten hundred pounds weight ; painter fancies his genius will best appear 
feed on aquatic plants, and seldom or never| through the medium of gaudy and violent 
come out of the water. The head and rib-bones| hues. In describing this pictorial extrava- 
are formed exactly like those of a cow; the gance, we are tempted to parody two of the 
body is round and smooth; skin very thick, | lines of a song in the Duenna: — 
and of a black colour, with a few hairs thinly, «« Let your suns be the reddest that ever were seen, | 
scattered over it. The vegetable food of the) And your trees they may be any colour but green. 
Indians consists of capada plantains, yams, and We do not mean to apply this criticism exclu- 
Indian corn. This paper, stored with abund-| sively to certain effects in the landscape de- 
ance of interesting facts, gave much satisfaction partment ; the vice prevails, perhaps in a 
to the meeting. Mr. Usher (the Hebrew pro-} greater degree, in other subjects ; and such as 
fessor to the Society) gave a lecture on the book | do not require any thing but the quiet and 
of Job. Mr. H. W. Dewhurst (the professor , sober in tone. 
of comparative anatomy to the Society) read a! We shall here conclude our lecture ; reserv- 
paper on the national developement of the, ing our comments on individual pictures until 
mental organs consequent on moral and re-| We have had a closer inspection of them than a 
ligious education, illustrated by casts, skulls, | glance, or even a private view can afford. We 
and diagrams of the various races of mankind. , may, however, venture just to point out two 
i distinguishing features in the north room of 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS | the Gallery; subjects by Messrs. Landseer 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. | and Turner, similar to those on which they 
Monday. were employed last year ; the first, a dog called 
Russell Institution, 8 p.m. | *€ Odin,” the noblest of his kind; the second, 
Mr. Pemberton on the Principal Characters of the ‘* Conflagration of the Houses of Parlia- 
Shakespeare’s Plays— Hotspur and Lear. |ment;” a companion to which exhibits the 


Marylebone Institution, 84 P.M. | : in “ Wr 
Mr. Basil Montagu on the Use of Knowledge. | — element of water, in “‘ Wreckers off 
| a . 


Royal Geographical, 9 p.m.* 


Tuesday. 
Society of Arts (Evening Illustrations), 8 P.M. 
Mr. J. Rofe, Jun. on the Manufacture of Papier- 


maché, 

Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m.— Civil 
Engineers, 8 rp.m.— Zoological, 84 P.M.— Me- 
dico-Botanical, 8 r.m. 

Wednesday. 
Society of Arts, 74 r.m.—Graphic, 8 P.M.— 
Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 
Thursday. 
Western Literary Institution, 84 p.m. 
Mr. Serle on the Drama. 

Royal Society, 84 r.m.—Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

— Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 


Friday. 
Royal Astronomical, 8 p.m.; Anniversary, 
3 p.M.— Royal Institution, 8} p.m. 





PINE ARTS. 

BRITISH GALLERY, PALL MALL. 
Tuts, the first of the pictorial exhibitions of 
the year, containing works of modern art for 
inspection and sale, is now open to the public. 
It developes, as usual, the taste and talents of 
our native artists ; of which we do not hesitate 
to say, there will be found specimens worthy of 
any age, school, or country. And, although 
we have again to lament the absence of subjects 
connected with the elevated, or, as it is some- 
times called, the classic in art, it would be 
unjust not to add, that there are productions 
in which the requisite capabilities appear, merely 
waiting for the direction which liberality and 
patriotism ought to give them. Truth compels 
us, however, further to state, that, notwith- 
standing the display of ability which does 
honour to the general character of the exhi- 
bition, the too frequently besetting sin of mere- 
tricious colour is, we think, carried to an excess 
beyond that of any former period. We talk of 
‘* the ups and downs of life;”” the same expres- 
sion is applicable to works of art. We shall 
find pictures which have been painted up for 
exhibition, afterwards painted down for the 
parlour or the cabinet. Like an injudicious 
declaimer, who is determined to distinguish 

* At this meeting we anticipate that the sending out 
of another Arctic Expedition, under proper eet, 
and with adequate means, will nn and diseu: ; 


instead of crude individual speculation which could pro- 
ee Satis bes a second edition of John Ross-ism— 





THE LAWRENCE GALLERY. 
Tue fifth exhibition of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s admirable collection of drawings has 
been opened this week at Messrs. Woodburn’s 
gallery. It consists of designs by Julio Ro. 
mano, Francisco Primaticcio, Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, and Pierino del Vaga; and as these were 
all men who relied more on the severities than 
on the blandishments of art—men who regarded 
composition and character as more valuable 
qualities than colour and effect, it may easily 
be supposed that the present exhibition is of a 
graver tone than its beautiful predecessors. 
Of the four names, Leonardo da Vinci will be 
allowed on all hands to be the highest ; indeed, 
we do not know where a greater name can be 


_|found in the annals of art: for it is perfectly 


true, as stated in the catalogue, that ‘* he was 
the first to reconcile elaborate finish with gran- 
deur of idea and expression; and that, if in 
the sublime he was afterwards excelled by 
Raffaelle, he had the glory of surpassing every 
painter who preceded him, and, indeed, of 
opening the path, unknown before, which 
Raffaelle so successfully followed.” Among 
the gems in this gallery, by Leonardo da 
Vinci, two magnificent cartoons for the cele- 
brated Last Supper, at Milan, a Head of an 
Angel, a Head of a Beautiful Youth, and some 
elaborate Studies of Drapery, are among the 
most conspicuous. It is no derogation from 
the merits of the three other contributors to 
the exhibition to say that their works shew 
how intensely they studied their masters, 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle. The designs 
made by Julio Romano for his well-known 
frescoes in the palace of T (as it is called) at 
Milan, especially his Cupids Sporting, rank 
highly in the collection. Primaticcio (a pupil 
of Julio Romano) is much raised in our es- 
timation by these drawings. We can con- 
ceive nothing better, either in composition or 
in refined anatomical and other expression, 
than his Triumph of Ceres. Pierino del Vaga 
manifests the grace, pathos, and power which 
he acquired in the school of Raffaelle. Indeed, 
two of his drawings, the Meeting of St. 
Joseph and the Virgin, and the Purification 
of the Virgin, might, without much shame to 
the critic, be mistaken for the productions of 
his illustrious master. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Sportsman’s Annual. With Illustrations 
by Edwin Landseer, R.A., A. Cooper, R.A., 
and Charles Hancock. First Series: Dogs, 
1836. Baily and Co. 

THESE Illustrations consist of heads of the 

Deerhound, the Setter, the Foxhound, the New. 

foundland, the Greyhound, the Spaniel, the 

Bloodhound, the Beagle, the Harrier, the Ter. 

rier, and the Pointer, admirably drawn on stone 

by Mr. Thomas Fairland. With the exception, 
perhaps, of the Deerhound, from the pencil of 

Mr. Landseer (certainly one of the most ex. 

quisite works of the kind conceivable), we 

rather think that they have all been published 
in separate prints before; but their present 
association gives them additional beauty and 
value, as it facilitates a comparison of the re. 
spective forms and characteristics of the dif. 
ferent species. The text, which is mingled 
prose and poetry, with, perhaps, too much of 
the latter for a work of this kind, is generally 
appropriate. The following amusing anecdote 
strikes us as being among the most interesting 
which the editor, who, by the by, pleads having 
been hurried with his task, brings forward :— 

‘¢ The finest greyhounds ever brought to 
perfection in this country were those of a cele- 

brated Lord Orford, who died in the field, a 

martyr to his passion for coursing, many years 

since. We subjoin an anecdote of this fine old 
patron of the greyhound race. No man ever 
sacrificed so much time, or so much property, 
to practical or speculative sporting, as this 
nobleman ; whose eccentricities are too firmly 
indented upon the sportsman’s ‘ tablets of 
memory,’ ever to be obliterated. Incessantly 
engaged in the pursuit of sport and new in- 
ventions, he introduced more whimsicalities, 
more experimental genius, and enthusiastic zeal, 
than any man ever did before him, or, most 
probably, any other man will ever attempt to 
do again. Amongst his experiments of fancy, 
wasa determination todrive four red deer (stags) 
in a phaeton, instead of horses, and these he 
had reduced to perfect discipline for his ex. 
cursions and short journeys upon the road; 
but, unfortunately, as he was one day driving 
to Newmarket, their ears were accidentally 
saluted with the cry of a pack of hounds, who, 
soon after crossing the road in the rear, imme- 
diately caught scent of the * four-in-hand,’ and 
commenced a new kind of chase with ‘ breast. 
high’ alacrity. The novelty of this scene was 
rich beyond description. In vain did his lord- 
ship exert all his charioteering skill; in vain 

did his well-trained grooms energetically en- 

deavour to ride before them ; reins, trammels, 

and the weight of the carriage, were of no 

effect ; off they went, with the celerity of a 

whirlwind; and this modern Phaéton, in 

midst of his electrical vibrations of fear, bade 
fair to experience the fate of his namesake. 

Luckily, however, his lordship had been accus- 

tomed to drive this Hudibrastic set of ‘ fiery- 

eyed’ steeds to the Ram Inn, at Newmarket, 
which was most happily at hand, and to this his 
lordship’s fervent prayers and ejaculations had 
been ardently directed. Into the yard they 
suddenly bounded, to the dismay of ostlers and 
stable-boys, who seemed to have lost every 
faculty upon the occasion. Here they were 
luckily overpowered ; and the stags, the phae- 
ton, and his lordship, were all instantaneously 
huddled together in a lage barn, just as the 
hounds appeared in full cry at the gate.’ 

We add one note more. : 

Spaniels.—“ In Denmark, the chief order, 
now called the order of the Elephant, was 
instituted in memory of a spaniel called Wild 
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Brat, which had shewn attachment to a mon- 
arch, when deserted by his subjects. The 
motto to the order is, ‘ Wild Brat was 
faithful.’ ” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE MOTH. 


IsaTE one night at home, old legends reading, 
Of Julius Cesar in the senate bleeding, 

Of Marc Antonius and the Pope of Rome; 
And of that fair one who so long sate weaving 
Her purple web, and then unwove it—grieving, 

Because the wise Ulysses came not home: 


Also of Boadicea and her daughters, 
And him who madly plunged amid the waters 
Of yellow Tiber, raging furiously ; 
And bade bald Czsar follow him; who, leaping, 
Found his strength fail, and ran the risk of 
sleeping [ free. 
That long, last sleep which sets the spirit 


And, as I read on this ‘* uncertain paper,” 
A moth, which long had flitted round my taper, 
A painted moth, all streaked with brown and 
white, 
Flew in the flame, too late its nature learning, 
And its soft wings in sudden anguish burning, 
Fell down in agonies beneath my sight. 


And I was grieved as it lay dead before me; 
When suddenly the thought came stealing o’er 
me, [sweet — 
That, as compared with mine, its fate was 
Forit had found the thing that most it cherished, 
And of the very flame it loved had perished, 
Dying of too much light, and too much heat: 


While I, in solitary absence pining, 

Perhaps might never more behold the shining 
Of those soft eyes which are my light of life ; 

The loadstars of my journey— which, when 

hidden, 

Leave me to roam, unblest and sorrow-ridden, 

Through this dark vale of misery and strife. 
0. #. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Popular Traditions of the Riesengebirge, 
(Mount of the Giants, in Silesia.) 
Riibezahl.—No. I. 

AttHouGH Riibezahl belongs to that class of 
intermeddling demons which inhabit forests 
and solitary countries, there is, nevertheless, 
something in his marvels that distinguishes 
him from other genii. The imps which Shake- 
speare has painted for us in his reveries — the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, or As You Like 
It, for instance *— are in general little, dull, 
and fat; they sally out in bands from the 
shade of the woods, and play a thousand tricks 
on those whom they can surprise. Riibezahl, 
the lord of the mountains, never shews himself 
except in a gigantic form. It is undeniable 
that, owing even to the circumstance that they 
have for their principal personage this figure, 
at once majestic and strange, the tales of the 
Riesengebirge are not without the profound 
and touching interest which is attached to the 
traditions of the other mountains. It is in 
vain, however, to seek in them for the tragic 
emotions which are to be found in the tales of 
the Harz, They have always a merit which is 
Proper to them, and which here, as with all 
Stories of a similar kind, partakes of the nature 
of the place. A few words will render this 
More intelligible. In the greater number of 
igh Mountains, the most elevated point, that 
Which far surmounts all the others, is usually 
‘urounded with inaccessible rocks; deep val- 
* The German writer could not have read the latter 
} and, probably, had not read the former Hd. Ly G. 








leys, wild defiles, inhabited by only savage | 
beasts, in some measure isolate it, and separate | 
it from the less barren spots visited by men. 
A few bold individuals, familiarised with the 
spirits of the place, dare to venture themselves 
in the silent retreats which then partake of the 
mysterious character with which the mountain 
itself is impressed. In this respect, the geology 
of Riesengebirge is entirely different. A vast, | 
cheerful, and populous plain commences imme- | 
diately at the foot of the most elevated of its | 
summits. Pretty villages are every where dis- | 
persed at the foot of pointed peaks, precipitous | 
rocks, dark and imposing lakes. ‘There, the | 
marvellous comes in near contact with man ; | 
and that which elsewhere presents itself to you 
as a terrible, destructive, and mysterious power, 
appears no more there than a light dream. 
The threats of formidable spirits are converted | 
into pleasant and various tricks; and a trans. | 
ient sensation takes place of the tragic im. | 
pression of fear and its shudderings. | 

The Riesengebirge differs, also, from other | 
mountains in other respects. We almost always | 
see grand chains of mountains unite themselves | 
to others of less size; and that in several di-| 
rections. Thus, the Harz joins itself on the | 
east to the mountains of Westphalia, and on 
the south and south-west to the mountains of 
Kesse and Thuringia. Thus, the mountains of 
the latter country attach themselves to those of 
Franconia; and the Erzgebirge, to the inter- 
mediate mountains of Bohemia. Switzerland 
and the Tyrol offer us an example still more 
remarkable—two kinds of ramifications. As 
for the Riesengebirge, there is not in Europe a 
mountain, so high and extensive, which termi- 
nates so abruptly on the north as well as on the 
south. Its points of junction are, on the west, 
with the mountains of Lusatia, and on the 
south-east with those of Glatz. On the north, 
and on the south, it goes contracting more and 
more in a proportion by mo means in con- 
formity to its extent, until it loses itself in the 
plains of Silesia and Bohemia. It thus forms a 
unique centre where storms rage. Two op- 
posite countries and different climates find 
their common limits in the mountains of the 
Riesengebirge. The temperature dashes itself 
against those enormous masses, which originate 
and maintain the meteorological variations to 
| which they are exposed. The cold of the north 
and the heat of the south there abruptly clash, 
and destroy the equilibrium of the air. Clouds 
are suddenly seen to assemble, to separate, to 
unite again, and to form round the Riesenge- 
birge a thick or a transparent veil; sometimes 
torn, sometimes compact. At the top of the 
mountain impetuous winds suddenly arise, 
| which blow from the north to the south, and, 
in the same instant, turn and blow from the 
south to the north. There you experience the 
most violent showers at the moment at which 
you least expect them. By turns, one change 
from another, the weather becomes dark and 
sunny; tempests roar and are tranquillised. 
These phenomena pass in the country as the 
effect of the caprices of the sovereign genius of 
the mountain; and, although the traditions 
which relate to them have more of a fantastic 
than of a tragic character, nevertheless they 
are not entirely destitute of the latter. 

Several hypotheses have been framed on the 
name of Riibezahl. Pretorius, the author of a 
very dull treatise which appeared soon after the 
thirty years’ war, and, until the present period, 
the only author who has spoken of Riibezahl 
with any detail, has given twenty different 
etymologies of his name. Among others, he 
derives it from the word riibezachler (a turnip 














|and to give them the features o' 


SS 
counter), wishing by that to intimate that the 
spirit of the mountain, abandoned to the most 
shameful avarice, reckoned every thing, even 
to the turnip of his garden. In our days, 
Muszus, the celebrated author of the Contes 
populaires, by adopting that etymology, has 
imparted to it great authority. At the same 
time, he does not attribute the cause to the 
avarice of the spirit of the mountain (for none 
of the stories of which he is the object ascribe 
to him that fault), but he founds it on a love. 
intrigue. 
** Many millions of years ago,” says Muswus, 
** Riibezahl was already inhabiting this moun- 
tain. The daughter of a neighbouring prince 
charmed him; and he knew how, by his dia- 
bolical artifices, to make her fall into his power. 
To amuse the solitude, and to gain the heart of 
his captive, an object in which he could not 
succeed, he took it into his head to transfer a 
certain number of turnips* ge into men, 
the young 
princess’s friends: but these enchanted beings 
perished at the same time as the turnips of the 
fields, and the young princess relapsed into 
loneliness and ennui. The attentive Riibezahl 
sowed a large field of turnips for next spring, 
hoping to render himself agreeable to his mis 
tress by again supplying her with a numerous 
society. The lady, however, was in love with 
a prince of Ratibor, whom she found means to 
inform of her situation. As the moment ap- 
proached at which the prince was to come, 
she pretended to appear less severe towards 
Riibezahl, and gave him to understand that she 
would answer his passion if he would count, 
without making a mistake of one too many or 
one too few, all the turnips which he had sown. 
But, as soon as the spirit of the mountain, in 
order to be more sure of not committing an 
error, immediately recommenced his calcula- 
tion, the princess ran off with the prince of 
Ratibor ; and when Riibezahl discovered that 
he was tricked, the two lovers were already so 
far from his domains that a tempest which he 
raised could with difficulty reach them. After 
this unfortunate adventure, the enraged spirit 
abandoned the mountain for several millions of 
years, and became a misanthrope: he punishes, 
above all, those who dare, by calling him by his 
nick-name, to remind him of his mishap. It is 
on that account, therefore, that persons who 
inhabit the frontier of his states, in order to 
avoid his anger, call him the lord of the moun- 
tain.”—Revue des Etats du Nord. 


AWFUL LITERARY NEWS. 
Bella! horrida (Isa-)-bella! /! 

Ir is with inexpressible delight that we find 
ourselves alive, and well enough to publish 
another Number of the Literary Gazette. It 
is, indeed, a memorable event in the annals of 
periodical literature, and one which we dare to 
say can never be forgotten. That our Journal 
figures on the scene renders it particularly in- 
teresting to us; but it is a history of such 
universal importance, that we trust we may 
be pardoned for recording some of the pars 
ticulars, even at a moment when to feel that 
we survive is enough to absorb our every 
faculty in gratitude and thankfulness. 

The Literary Gazette has been assailed by 
the Court Magazine. The Number is 44; the 
epigraph (how false!) ‘* Armonia ;” the date, 
February; the publisher, Edward Churton. 

It appeareth from this, that our notice of 
the Rev. Hobart Caunter’s ‘* Romance of His- 
tory, India,” was written in ‘‘ utter ignorance 


In our own country we speak of turnip-headed fellows. 
—Ed. L. G. 
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of the subject of which it treats;’? which we 
suppose is grounded on our having declared 
they were “ three very amusing volumes,” and 
that the “‘ tales were various and amusing.” 
But our terrible adversary alleges other blun- 
ders and follies against our criticism ; and de- 
clares that we know nothing about Kumavati, 
Nourmahal, Kishen Kower, Noor Jehan, and 
other Kissens and Noorses of the East. We 
will immediately state our reasons for sub- 
mitting to this castigation, and not attempting 
to defend or justify ourselves ; especially as our 
fair and beautiful adversary argues that, as the 
Rev. Mr. Caunter has been eight years in 
India, he must know more of its young, pretty, 
brown, brownish-black, copper-coloured, black, 
interesting and fascinating women than we 
can by possibility do, never having, perhaps, 
seen above six she-poys or females of colour of 
any other oriental description. 

This argument alone would have been suf- 
ficient to deter us from attempting to shew 
fight ; and had it been employed by the Rev. B.D. 
himself, we should in all likelihood have been 
content to sneak away discomfited, and mutter- 
ing, ‘* Mr. Caunter 5— d—.’”? But when it 
falls upon us from that lovely creature (see the 
fashionable Portrait, and read the report for 
February, pages v., vi.), armed with ** Esprit 
Plumé” (a cutting pen), quite covered with 
“ Gros de Indes” (an inherent acquaintance 
with Indian matters), and confronting us in a 
dress “ cut very low round the bosom” (the 
unkindest cut of all), we at once surrender, we 
deprecate contest, we cry (as an eminent book- 
seller pronounces it) pessavi. 

When stern critics, scholars, men, imitators, 
detractors, enemies, pretended friends, disap- 
pointed candidates for our applause, or re- 
vengeful authors on whom we have executed 
justice, attack us, we have courage enough to 
contend ; but a petticoat, and especially a pet- 
ticoat with a flounce, is too much for us, and 
we must yield to be floored with as good a 
grace as possible. To submit to a lace.ing 
where the imposition is of lawn sleeves, while 
tuckers and chemisettes flourish over us, is no 
indelible disgrace. We know that, let what 
will happen, it will never be ‘* a feather in our 
cap,” and that if we are to be ** well dressed,” 
it is as agreeable to be “ trimmed with a fall of 
blonde” as any other way. ‘ Brims with 
pipings of satin’ readily demolish all our de- 
fences; and, with souls ‘ drapé,” we confess 
our inequality, and lay the Literary Gazette at 
the small feet of the Court Magazine. 





DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—On Saturday a selection of 
music was performed, embodying so much of 
the musical talent of the country as to afford 
great promise for the Lent oratorios, if conducted 


on a similar scale. The house was crowded. 

At Covent Garden, the selection of music 
also possessed much variety and merit; but 
the greatest musical talent was secured for the 
Yival house. On Tuesday, a drama called 
Quasimodo, and founded on the ** Hunchback 
of Notre Dame,” was produced. The music is 
chiefly taken from Weber’s ‘* Preciosa,” and, 
being ably executed by Miss Romer, Collins, 
Morley, &c., obtained a favourable reception 
for the piece; to the success of which the act- 
ing of Mrs. W. West, Mr. Bennett, Mr. H. 
Wallack, and Mr. Vale, and some fine scenery, 
also contributed. 

At the St. James's, a burletta called the 
Mendicant has been added to the novelties; 
ud at the Queen’s, a French company has 





performed alternately with the natives. Mlle. 
Jenny and M. Vizintini are its chief props ; 
and Elton, Oxberry, and Mrs. Nisbett, are the 
same to Delusion, the last new piece performed. 
The Victoria has illuminated splendidly for the 
fiftieth night of the Jewess ; atid the ‘‘ Flower 
(not Flour) of the Mill” shews the clever 
dancer, Rozier, to advantage. 


Strand Theatre—On Monday, Mr. Rayner 
reopened this (his) theatre with a monypolly- 
logue, or whatever it is called, reciting his ad- 
ventures between York and London; and also 
with a statement of the alleged oppressions 
which had been practised upon him by the 
dramatic authority. Some singing, dancing, 
and pantomime, filled up the measure of the 
evening. 





VARIETIES. 

The King of Bavaria, at Athens, with his 
usual love of arts and antiquities, is exploring 
the remains of that city with much zeal and 
diligence. His majesty, for the same purposes, 
visits Egina, Milo, and other places where 
important relics are to be found ; and, we have 
no doubt, will, on his return, greatly enrich 
Munich with his collections, and add many 
things of interest to the treasures already accu- 
mulated there. 


Cornish Miners.—After the death of Lord de 
Dunstanville, ever a warm friend of the labour- 
ing miners, a subscription was entered into for 
erecting a column to perpetuate the memory of 
his benevolence and patriotism. The fund 
raised being (we presume from the statements) 
more than can be required for this purpose, a 
Cornish gentleman of similar feelings (whose 
signature we cannot decipher, but whose object 
we can appreciate and value) has proposed, 
through the aid of further subscriptions from 
the miners themselves, to combine with the 
erection of the column, the foundation of ‘A 
Working Miners’ Savings’ Bank and Benefit 
Society,” whence sickness and age should be 
relieved and sustained, and also the formation 
of a practical school of mining, with a pro- 
fessorship, which should tend to raise them in 
the social and moral scale. At this distance we 
are not well aware what means are likely to be 
made available, or what are the numerous de- 
tails comprehended by this scheme ; but, from 
reading the prospectus, we feel that the ends in 
view are philanthropic and good, and therefore 
likely to be beneficial to the important class of 
persons most interested in it. 

David Wiikie has been elected an associate 
of the French Académie des Beaux Arts: an 
election worthy of our celebrated painter and 
of the Académie. 


Literature and Art.—The Supplement to 
“ Bent’s Literary Advertiser,” for 1835, con- 
tains lists of the new books and engravings 
published in London during the past year, that 
of books amounting to about 1400, exclusive of 
new editions, pamphlets, or periodicals, being 
130 more than in 1834. The number of en- 
gravings is 100 (including forty-seven portraits), 
fifteen of which are engraved in the line man- 
ner, seventy-five in mezzotinto, and ten in 
aquatinta, chalk, &c. 

Comic Alphahet. Designed and etched by 
G. Cruikshank. Tilt.— We have often heard 
it said, ** he is an ignorant fellow, and hardly 
knows his alphabet; but, with this jeu d’esprit 
before us, we may fancy he is also a stupid fel- 
low who does not know and relish Cruikshank’s 
Alphabet. Every letter has a humorous pic- 


a page to each letter, intoan A. B. C. roll, 
replete with graphic drollery. B. boots, C. chim. 
panzee, D. dining out, G. going, N. nightmare, 
R. racing, are all capital hits; and the whole, 
if ever any thing did, mixes laughter with lite. 
rature. 

Captain Burnes has, according to the latest 
accounts from India, gone to Sinde (October 
25) to endeavour to prevail on the Ameers to 
co-operate in operiing the free navigation of the 
Indus, to which it seems they have opposed 
some obstacles. 

The late Mr. Scarsgill, whose name we mis. 
printed in the obituary notice in our last No., 
had been a Unitarian preacher, but joined the 
communion of the Church of England. He 
was a man of fine principles and great piety ; 
and all his works, including the “ Usurer’s 
Daughter,”’ inculcated precepts of the purest 
morality. 

Statistics of Rome. — Births in 1834 were 
5142; deaths, 3977. The population is increas. 
ing, and the census gives 152,477, exclusive of 
foreigners and Jews, who raise the aggregate to 
about 160,000. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


We are glad to see Mr. Murray rousing from his repose, 
and announcing :—Mr. Hallam’s-Literary Mistory of the 
15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries.—Lord Mahon’s History 
of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle.—Moorcroft’s Travels in Thibet.—Lieutenant 
Smyth's Voyage down the Amazon from Lima to Para.—- 
The Present Position of Russia.—A New Edition of Cole- 
ridge’s Table Talk. 


LIST OF NEW KOOKS. 


Sir J. E. Smith's English Flora, Val. V. or Vol, II. of 
Dr. Hooker's British Flora, Part 11. comprising the Fungi, 
by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 12s, bas. 
—Sketch of the Medical and Statistical History of Epi- 
demic Fevers in Ireland, by W. Stokes, M.D. 8vo. 5s. bds. 
—The Lectures on the Proper Objects and Methods of 
Education, by Jas. Pillau, 8vo. 2s. sewed.—An Appeal to 
the University of Cambridge on Examinations and Disci- 
pline, by a Member of the Senate, 8vo. 1s. sewed.— 
Richard’s English Dictionary, 4to. Vol. I, 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
—Rev. J. Wheeler’s Sermons on the Gospels for the Festi- 
vals, 8vo. 9s. bds. —The Bar Sinister, or Memoirs of an 
Illegitimate, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Wolfe’s Remains, 
by the Rev. J. Russell, 6th edit. f.cap 8vo. 6s. cloth.—The 
Adventures of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin; Nights at Mess, and 
other Tales, with Illustrations by Geo. Cruikshank, 12mo. 
8s. bds.—Sermons by the late Dr. Thos. M‘Crie, 8vo. 10s. 
6d. bds.x—A Manual of E logy, translated from the 
German of Dr. H. Burmeister by W. E. Shuckard, 8vo. 
20s. half-bound vellum.—The Rival Demons, a Poem; 
with Etchings by H.Pidding, f.cap 2s. 6d. sewed.—Jardine’s 
Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XII., Goats, Sheep, &c. 12mo 
6s. cloth.—Metrical Outline of Historical Events, by E. 
Carrington, square, 1s. 6d. cloth. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 
January, Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.. 28 | From 38 to 29°73 t = 
Friday ---- 29 esse SL 29°45 ++ dy 
Saturday -- 30 occe SR se WB «+ mh 43 
Sunday---- 31 eee ee 29°49 +» 223 
February. 
Monday ---+ 1 oe0d 5 ee 
Tuesday---- 2 eoce oo 
Wednesday . 3 case, Oe 3s 1 RS: . 
Prevailing winds, S.W. and N.E. Except the 30th u . 
and the Ist instant, generally cloudy, with frequen 
showers of rain. 
Rain fallen, 1°025 inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES Henry ADAMS. 
Rain fallen at Highgate in December 1835, 0-440 inch. 
And in January, 1836, 2°305 inches. 


29-9] ++ 2025 
28 ++ 2 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We often receive ridiculous poetry, but the following 
« beats all” :— 
If a man be a Conservative : 
He has likely something whereon to live; 
If a man be a Destructive . 
He has little or nothing whereon to live. 
Therefore, you see, the Destructive 
Wishes to get whereon to live, — 
What belongs to the Conservative, : 
Who will then have nothing whereon to live. 


We had prepared a Critique on the first Vocal Con : 
of the Seaton, which was very successfully given on Mon: 





torial illustration, and the whole opens, from 


day, but want of room compels us to postpone it. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Splendid Collection of Books of Prints, 
Books on the Fine Arts and 
General Literature. 


By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 


AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
92 FLEET STREET, 
ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9th, AND 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 
Including 


4 VALUABLE LIBRARY FROM THE COUNTRY; 


Among which are— 

In Folio, Musée Frangais, 4 vols.; The Galleries of Versailles, 
Palais Royal, Napoleon, Le Brun, Orleans, Stafford, Forster, 
Angerstein, Leicester, &c-; Canova’s Works, 2 vols, large paper ; 
Lodge's Portraits, 4 vols., subscriber’s copy; Boydell’s Shak- 
speare, 9 vols. Mor. ; Rogers’s Prints from Old Masters; Cooke’s 
Pompeii, 2 vols.; Thoresby’s Leeds, by Whittaker, 2 vols. russia; 
Granger's England, 3 vols. illustrated; Cooke’s Thames, India 
Proofs; Coney’s Cathedrals and Atlas. In Quarto, Britton’s 
Cathedrals, 14 Parts; Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 4 vols. 
large paper; London Choisi des Célébres Peintres, 25 vols. in 8vo. 
mor.; Lavater Physiognomie, 10 vols.; Berry's Heraldry, 3 vols. ; 
Vitruvius, by Wilkins, 2 vols.; Neale and Le Keux’ Churches, 
2 vols.; Gell’s Pompeiana, 2 vols. first and second series; Crabb’s 
Historical Dictionary, 2 vols.; Thornton's Nottinghanishire, 3 
vols. And in Octavo, Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.; Musée Napo- 
leon, 10 vols.; Landon Galerie des Hommes IIlustres, 13 vols.: 
Ackermann’s Repository, 30 vols.; British Essayists, 30 vols. mo- 
rocco; Waverley Novels, 48 vols. proof plates; Byron’s Works, 17 
vols. morocco; Burns’s Works, 8 vols.; Walpole’s Noble Authors, 
5 vols.; European Sceneries, 5 vols.; the Works of Goldsmith, 
Milton, Sir W. Scott, Swift, Hume and Smollet, Dr. Johnson, 
Robertson, Rollins, Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


ON TUESDAY, FEB. I6th, 
Valuable Law Library, 


Including the Reports of Vesey, Jun., Vesey and Beam, 
Cooper, Merrivale, Swanston, Jacob and Walker, Turner and 
Russell, Turner and Mylne, Barnewell and Cresswell, Adol- 
phus and Ellis, Tyrwhitt, Montagu, Ayrton, Rose, Piere, Wil- 
liams, Strange; together with Viner’s Abridgment; Burn’'s 
Works, by Chitty; Cobbett’s Parliamentary History; Standard 
Practical Treatises, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 
Property made for the payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 


OOKS.—A portion of Valuable Remain. 
ders, now reduced to extremely low prices, for ready 
money. All Collated and Warranted Perfect, viz. 

Ben Jonson and Massinger, by Gifford (large 
paper copies, scarce), 13 vols, royal 8vo. bound in Turkey mo- 
rocco cloth, for 6/. 10s. (sell at 131, 4s. in common bds.) Portraits. 

Ben Jonson, by Gifford, small paper, 9 vols. 
demy 810, morocco cloth (sells at 6l. 6s.), for 2i. 16s. (Portrait); 
nearly out of print. 

Dr. Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
large paper (copies of Brewster on large paper are now scarce); 
first impressions of the plates, 18 vols. royal 4to. half bound 
tussia extra, 25. published at 94/, 10s. in boards. 

London Encyclopedia, comprising a Popular 


View of the Present State of Knowledge, numerous E 





RITISH INSTITUTION, 

Pal! Mall.—The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 

the Works of British Artists, is open daily from ten in the morn- 

ing till five in the evening. 
dmission, 1s,—Catalogues, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
and PAPERHANGERS, &c. 

To be Disposed of, a Good Business in the above lines in Full 
Trade, that has been Established 13 years, in a flourishing and 
fashionabl ing-p! within 70 miles of London, consisting 
of a population of 10,000 and upwards. The Printing might be 
added with great advantage. The Stock consists of a General 
Assortment of Books, Stationery, Drawings, Prints, Plates, and 
Lithographic Stones, with Drawings on them, Presses, &c. 

Further particulars may be known 'on application, or by letter, 
— to Messrs. Baldwin and Co. 47 Paternoster Row, 

ondon. 





Price ls, 6d. containing three highly finished Plates, and eight 
pages of letter-press, part 1. of a new edition o! 


INDEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
of LORD BYRON’S LIFE and WORKS; with an 
Account of the Subject of each Engraving. 
y W. BROCKEDON, F.R.S. 

In the present edition each plate will be accompanied by the 
descriptions of the subjects, formerly given in the appendices 
only. A Part, containing three plates and eight pages of letter- 
press, will appear monthly, and the work will be completed in 
forty-two Numbers, forming three handsome royal 8vo, volumes. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by Charles Tilt, 

86 Fleet Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





NEW ANSWER TO REV. G. S. FABER. 
In one thick vol. 8vo. price 12s. in boards, with cloth back, 


'ABERISM EXPOSED and REFUTED : 
and the Apostolicity of Catholic Doctrine Vindicated 
against the Second Edition, “ revised and remoulded,’’ of Faber’s 
Difficulties of Romanism. 
By the REV. F. C. HUSENBETH. 
Contents :—I ducti Infallibili Sup y—Transub- 
iation — Mass — Confession — Sati ion — Indulgencies — 
Anglican Orders—Purgatory— Saints —Images —Relics — Crosses 
—Conclusion. 
Norwich: Bacon, Kinnebrook, and Bacon. London: Booker, 
61 New Bond Street; and Keating and Brown, 38 Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 





< , 





In2 vols. post 8vo. finely bound, 
KETCHES by BOZ, Illustrative of every- 
day Life, and every-day People, with numerous illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank. 
ohn Macrone, St. James’s Square, 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
May be had of all Librarians and Booksellers. 


1 AN T AGEN ET. 


« Three noble volumes.”—New Monthly Magaxine. 

« Decidedly the best novel of the season.”—Morning Post. 

“ The Author has placed himself in the first line of modern 
novelists.” — Westminster Review, No. XLV. 

“« We believe that we could raise the mask that veils the ac- 
complished writer. * * * We rest content 
with ding ‘ P g * to our readers,”—Athenaum, 
John Macrone, 3 St. James’s Square. 


‘Pl 








a General Atlas, Diagrams, &c. last editlon, 22 volumes, royal 
80. half-bound russia extra, 15/. published at 19/. 16s. in parts. 

Swift’s Works, by Scott, last edition, new 
morocco cloth boards, 19 vols. 8vo. (Portrait), for 41. 4s, (sells at 
a. Ls,); nearly out of print. 
_Divines: Hughes’s Collection of the best 
English Divines, complete and very scarce, 22 vols. 8vo. boards, 
4. 10s, (sells at 82. 58.) 
waittalcolm’s History of Persia, 2 vols. 4to. 

bound russia, n’ i H . Be. - 
es peerage a engravings by Heath, 2/. 2¢. pub 

Dr. Tilloch’s own Copy of his Philosophical 
Magazine, complete from 1798 to 1812, one of the only two copies 
printed on large paper, 40 volumes, royal 8vo. bound calf extra, 
il. 10.5 first impressions of the plates. 

Monthly Magazine complete, 1796 to 1825, 
© volumes 8vo, half-bound neat, 41. 4s. 

’ eae 
cque’s Plan of the Cities of London and 

Westminster and Borough of Southwark, with the i, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF «OLD MAIDS.” 


L ORS. 

Their Varieties, Ch s, and C: 

«“ The ladies ought, in full conclave, to decree to the author of 

this very meritorious work at least a triumphal arch. It isa 

glorious vindication of all the bli i of the sex; it 

is a sweet — to marriage; it will prove to be a lasting 

work; and all who love genuine satire, tempered with sterling 

good nature, will read and re-read this work with a satisfaction 
as lasting as it will prove great.”— Captain Marryat. 

John Macrone, St. James's Square. 


Aditi 














MR, DISRAELI'S — TO LORD LYNDHURST. 
8 


INDICATION of the ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION, In a Letter to a Noble and 


Learned Lord. 
By DISRAELI the YOUNGER. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 





Halting, engraved by Pine, atlas folio, half-bound russia, 1761, 
J Rocque’s Survey of the Cities of London and 
& éstminster, Southwark, and the Country near ten Miles round, 
me, half-bound, 1746, 21. 15s. 
the ts The above two volumes of elaborate Maps, &c. are from 
reg of the late Mr, Newman, Solicitor to the City of 

non. They are of necessary Reference for the Freeholder, 
F Awyer, Architect, Surveyor, and Antiquary, touching Bound- 
ries, Ancient Sites, Local Positions, &c. 

r ° sos 
‘ Blackwell’s Curious Herbal, containing 500 
py aed most useful Plants which are now used in the Practice 
ri yeti engraved on folio copper-plates, after drawings taken 
a the Life. To which is added a short description of the 
ts, and their common uses in Physic. By the celebrated Dr. 

W 2 vols. folio, fine copy, calf, 2/, 2s. 
R. alpole’s (Horace) Private Correspondence 
pases a peste of above 60 years), 1735 to 1797 (Portrait), 
haitprice, vis. ate 4 vols. 8vo. new, in boards, now offered at 

¢- “ Horace Walpole—an Author who may decidedly claim 
ne for ease and liveliness of expression, terseness of re- 
«Bi and felicity ofnarration, above almost all the letter-writers 
Wal a The peculiarities, and even the foibles of Horace 
of Pole’s character, were such as led to excellence in this style 
4 ee —Quarterly Review. 

PPly (direct) to J. Brumby, Bookseller, 14 Marylebone Street, 

Piccadilly, near Golden Square, 
Postage of Letters to be paid, 





TNHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE for February contains:— 

Colquhoun on the Present State of Ireland—Sonnet, Egeria— 
A Strange Adventure, By Terence O’Rouark, A.M.—I Fiorelli 
Italiani, No. IV.—The Vault of L—— — Irwin on Western Aus- 
tralia—The Surg 3 1 i 'y Lecture—Sir James 
Mackintosh, No. II.—The Grave of Two Sisters—Our Present 
Position; More Plain Words by a Plain Thinker—Note by the 
Editor on the Letters ofa Conservative Whig—Mrs. Hall's ‘* Tales 
of Woman's Trials;” Lady Dacre’s ‘* Tales of the Peerage and 
the Peasantry "—The Roya! Hospital, Kilmainham—The Music 
of Nature—The Bible and Crown; a new Ballad, to be said or 
sung in all Churches and Meeting-houses throughout the land. 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. London. Sold by all Booksellers in the United King- 

om. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. XLVII. 








Contents:— 

1. The Colonial Expenditure — 2. Dr. Hogg’s Visit to Jeru- 
salem, &c.—3. The House of Peers —4. The Fudges in England 
—5. Dissenting Endowments—6, German Universities—7. Chro- 
nicles of Waltham —8. Restrictions on the Diffusion of Opinion 
among the Ancients —9. Municipal Corporations in Scotland — 
10. Copyright Case in America—11. Mrs. Austin’s Goethe and 
his Contemporaries—12. My Note-Book—13. Abdy's Tour in the 
United States—List of Books, &c. 

John Macrone, St. James's Square. 








a 
“ BRAMBLETYE HOUSE,” IN SIX SHILLING 
NUMBERS. 


To be completed in Six Parts, price 1s. each, with a Portrait of 


the Author, and 3 other Engravings by Finden, and upwards of 
600 pages of letter-press, the First Part of 
HOUSE; 


B LETYE 

or, CAVALIERS and ROUNDHEADS. 

By HORACE SMITH, Ese. 
Forming the 18th Number of the New Weekly Issue of 
Colburn’s Modern Novelists. 

“A truly popular undertaking. The series so got up and 
embellished, and so cheap, must extend the fame even of the 
author of ‘ Pelham’"—Literary Gaxette. 


+B. Nos. 1 to6 contain “ Pelham;” Nos.7 to 12, ‘* The Dis- 
owned ;” and Nos. 13 to 17, Captain Marryat’s «* Frank Mildmay.” 


II. 
The llth Number, price 1s. with Illustrations, of 
The Life, Exile, and Conversation, of the 
Emperor Napoleon, 
By the Count de (as Cases, 
To be completed in 20 weekly one shilling Parts, is pub- 
lished this day. 

“ In these pages the reader is brought into domestic acquaint- 
ance and society with the modern Themistocles. Here the man 
whose fame filled the world, and whose arms had nearly subdued 
it to his dominion, sits ‘ shorn of his beams,’ and baring his 
inmost heart to the faithful companion of his fallen fortunes. 
So complete, indeed, is the developement of Napoleon's character, 
thoughts, plans, and acts, afforded by himself through this me- 
dium, that the work may fairly be regarded as constituting his 
autobiography.”—Sun. 

Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley, and supplied by 

all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
HE HISTORY of the OVERTHROW 
of the ROMAN EMPIRE, and the Formation of the 
ncipal European States. From original sources, Oriental and 
Zuropean, and comprising the latest elucidations of the Conti- 
nental and English Antiquarians and Scholars. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. M.R.A.S. and F.S.S. 

“Dr. Taylor has diligently availed himself of the recent re- 
searches, and incorporated their results with his judicious labours. 
By this means he has given much additional value to his perform- 
ance, and especially in all that relates to the eastern empire of 
Rome, its connexions and vicissitudes. He has, indeed, supplied 
the public with a volume which we cannot too highly recom- 
mend."—Literary Gaxette. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 


HRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 1837. Parties 
possessing Sketches of Scenes or Drawings suitable for 
this work, and desirous of seeing the same engraved, are re- 
quested tou communicate immediately with 
isher, Son, and Co., 38 Newgate Street. 
LORD BROUGHAM'S PALEY. i 
EMARKS OCCASIONED by LORD 
» BROUGHAM’S PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY 
ILLUSTRATED, 
By THOMAS MAKYIN. 


London: James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. 
ICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY 
ofthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Vol. I. being one half 
the entire Work. 4to. price 2. 12s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Part XIV. of the monthly issue will be published on the Ist of 
February, price 3s. 6d. Also Vol. I., Part 11. completing the 
First Volume, price 1/. 6s. 6d. cloth boards. 

William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane, London. 





SHAKESPEARE. 
Crown 8vo. price 3, 6d. , 

EW PARTICULARS regarding the 
WORKS of SHAKESPEARE, in a Letter to the 

Rev. A. Dyce. By J. P. COLLIER, Esq. 

T. Rodd, 2 Great Newport Street. 
N.B. T. Rodd’s Catalogue of Books for 1836, 
Part I. le. 





ie new Number of - en 


Th nai 
HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


for February 1, contains, among others, the following 
interesting Papers :— 
The Ensuing Session of Par-) and England in 1833. 
liament. |The Life of a Sub-Editor. 
Snarley Yow, or the Dog Fiend. On Fancy. 
Letters to Brother John. |The Sister to her Brother. 
Le Vilain. | Thoughts on Woman. 
Lays of the Hebrews. 'De 1’ Allemagne. 
The Diary of a Blasé. The Politician. 
Les Enfans de la France. | The Life of Jack Ketch. 
Pedestrian Tour through Wales! 
Critical Notices of New Works, the Drama, Fine Arts, 
Literature, &c. &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
In f.cap 8vo, with Cuts, price 7#. 6d. boards, 
ISCATORIAL REMINISCENCES and 
GLEANINGS. 
y an OLD ANGLER and BIBLIOPOLIST. 
To which is added, a Catalogue of Books on Angling. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 
THE FAMILY LILRARY. 

In 1 vol. duodecimo, embellished with Four Engravings, after 
Original Drawings by G. Cruikshank, price 5s. cloth boards, 
T= HISTORY of NEW YORK, from 

the beginning of the World to the end of the Dutch 
Dynasty; containing, among many surprising and curious mat- 
ters, the unutterable ponderings of Walter the Doubter; the 
disastrous projects of William the Testy; and chivalric achieve- 
ments of Peter the Headstrong: being the only authentic His- 
tory of the Times ever published. 

By DEIDRICH KNICKERBOCKER. 

Forming Part 55 of the Family Library. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 
may be procured by order from every other Bookseller in the 
Kingdom, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Periodicals for February, published by 
EDWARD CHURTON, 26 HOLLES STREET. 
Te COURT MAGAZINE, Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Memoir of the House of Rich. ‘hone Man with nol 


n 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. boa’ 
HISTORY of BRITISH “ANIMALS, 
exhibiting the descriptive Ch and 
Arrangement of the Genera and Species of Quadrupeds, Beds, 
Reptiles, a Mollusca, and Radiata of the United Kingdom, 








mond, emoirs of a Silver Tea-pot, by 
Serenadino, No, II. T. H. Bayly, Esq 
Stella, a heroine. The Dead Son. Restored, by the 
Hiacy of Duelling, by Dr. Tay-| author of ** Chart! 

‘he Court Reviews, Fine Arts. 
hanes of the Irish Rebellion.| &c. &c. 
Sheridan Autograph concluded 

Embellishments: 
Portrait of Her Grace the Duchess of Richmond, from Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's Painting. 
Three Coloured Figures of Female Costume. 


Il. 
Part I. price 1s. and No. 5. price 3d. 
The Holy Bible, 
With Notes by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D.; and Embellish- 
ments by R. Westall, R.A. and J. Martin. 
Mi. 
No. 4, price 1s. to be complete in 6, 
Illustrations of the New Testament, 
By R. Westall, R.A.; and J. Martin. 
Jesus appeareth to sengneians: Christ and the Apostles 
Conversion of St Pau’ | Emmaus. 
The Good so 
The Ascension. 
The Opening of the Seventh) 
Seal. \ 


| Peter denying Christ. 
The Sermon on the Mount. 


IV. 
No. 9, price 1s. to be complete in 10, 


The Poetical Works of Milton, 
With Embellishments by Fuseli, Westall, and Martin. 


GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


RAMMAR of GENERAL 
GEOGRAPHY ; being an I duction and Comp 
to the Larger Work of the same Author 
By the Rev. J, GOL DSMITH. 
New edition improved. With views of the Principal Capitals 
of the World, Maps, &c. 3s. 6d. bound. 


A Key to the same. 9d. 
Geography on a Popular Plan; containing 


all the interesting and amusing Features of Geographical Know- 
ledge, and calculated to convey Instruction by means of the 
striking and pleasing per produced by the peculiar Man- 
ners, Customs, &c. of all Nations. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. 
New edition, including Extracts from recent Voyages and T'ra- 
vels, with Engravings on Steel, Maps, &c. 14s, bound. 
es A “4 ° 

Dowling’s Introduction to Goldsmith’s Gram. 
mar of Geography, for Junior Pupils. 9d, 

Dowling’s 500 Questions on the Maps in 
Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography. Yd. Key, td. 

London: Longman, moss, Orme, mesen, poems and Longman. 





In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, 
L™ AVENTURES de TEL 
‘ Fils d'Ulysse. 


Par M. FENELON, 
New edition, with the Signification of the — difficult Words 
n English at the bottom of each 
"Bar N. WANOSTROCHT, 

London: Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; v2 Richardson; Bald- 
win andCo.; J., G., and F. Rivington; 3 Booker; E. Wiiliams; 
Hamilton and Co.; Dulau and Co.; Darton and Harvey; Whit- 
taker and Co.; J. Duncan; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and 
Marshall; J, Souter; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Cowie and Co.; 
E. Hodgson; J. Maynard; Houlston and Son; B. Fellowes; J. 
Wacey. Liverpool: G, and J. Robinson. 

Of whom may be had, also by M. Wanostrocht, 
Recueil Choisi. 3s. 
A Sequel to the same. 4s. 
Grammar of the French Language. 4s. 
Key to ditto, by Ventouillac. 12mo. 3s. 
Vocabulary of the French Language. 3s. 
La Liturgie de l’Eglise Anglicane. 4s. 
Gil Blas de Santillane, de M. Le Sage. 6s. 
Belisaire, &c. Par M. Marmontel. 4s. Gd. 
Numa Pompilius. Par Florian. 5s. 
Pierre le Grand. Par Voltaire. 5s. 
Latin Grammar. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Livre des Enfans. 12mo. 2s 


Third Edition, int 1 vol. Bv0. illustrated by 28 Plates, drawn from 
ares price 16s. boards, or beautifully coloured by Sowerby, 
lls. 
LEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY saccording 
to the Linnwan System. 
By the Rev, E. J. BURROW, A.M., &c. 
London, James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 


EMAQUE, 


Second Edition, 1 vol. Bro. 128. cl loth 
ISTORY of MORAL SCIENCE. 
Ry ROBERT BLAKEY, 

Author of “ An Essay — weg ‘and useful System of 

ec,” 

“ The example of Mr. Blakey is one that we hope to see followed ; 
in every theory he has been more anxious to point out the good 
than the evil; and his defence of many whose characters have 
been is h "— Atheneum. 

Where also may be had, by the same Author, 
An Essay to towards an Easy and Useful System 
of Logic. In 12mo. 4s, 6d. cloth. 
on; James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row; Bell and Bradfute, 
Edinburgh. 








» Extirpated, and Extinct Kinds; to- 
gether ns Periedtenl and Occasional Visitants. 
By JOHN FLEMING, D.D. F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. 
And Author of the ‘e Philosophy of Zoology.” 

“ This very important work, which has just appeared, we con- 
sider as infinitely superior to any Natura! History of British Ani- 
mals hitherto published. It will become the standard book on 
British animals.""—Jamieson’s Journal of Science. 

See also Brewster's Journal of Science, 

James Duncan, Paternoster Row ; and Bell and Bradfute, 
Edinburgh. 
GILBERT'S CLERICAL GUIDE, 
In one vol. royal 8vo. price 1/. 2s. in cloth bds., a new edition of 


> 
HE CLERICAL GUIDE, and 
ECCLESIASTICAL DIRECTORY: containing a com- 
plete Register of the Dignities and Benefices of the Church of 
England, with their respective Value, founded on an average of 
three years; and exhibiting the names of the Incumbents, Patrons, 
and Impropriators; County, Diocess, Archdeaconry, Population, 
and Church Accommodation of the Livings: compiled from the 
Report of the Commissioners 2ppointed “ to inquire into the 
Revenues and Patronage of the Established Church in England 
and Wales;” and presented to both Houses of Parliament, in 
June 1835, by Command of His Majesty. ‘To which are added, an 
alphabetical List of the Dignitaries and Beneficed Clergy, and the 
Ecclesiastical Patronage at the disposal of the King, Lord Chan- 
cellor, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Deans and Chapters, Prebendaries of Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Churches, Colleges at the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, &c. &c. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. peabeCnerchysras 
"and Waterloo Place, Pall Ma 


In 12 Plates, demy 4to. 7s. 6d. No. . 
ISTORICAL and LITERARY 
,_ cu RIOSITI ES; se TRIE by Portraits and Views of 

g Localities, E d Lithographed 

By CH ARLES JOHN SMITH, 
J. B. Nichols and Son, Parliament Street: Sold by John 
cota Arch, Cornhill; and Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, 
ondon. 





—— 


‘w and cheap editions of 


HE r BOE of COURTSHIP. 


2. The “Book of Matrimony. 1s. 6d. with 
Engravings. 


3. The Matrimonial Sketch-Book. 1s. 6, 


“— ditto. 
. The Lover’s Own Book. 1s. with ditto, 
ls. with ditto, 


5. Six Hints to Bachelors. 
Published for W. Kidd, 14 Chandos Street, Strand. 


Price 1s, 6d. with Iilustrations, 


IDD’S “HOW to ENJOY 
PARIS.” 
2. Kidd’s ‘“* How to enjoy London.” 9 
8. K ~ 
3. Kidd’s Advice to Young Carvers. 39 
aid ls. 6d. 
Kidd’s Parisian and English Cookery. 
on ls. 5th edition. 
5. Kidd’s London Journal for 1835. 7s. 6d. 
wanes "Published for W. Kidd, 14 Chandos Street, Strand. 


In 12mo. price 6s. in boards, 


ERMONS, preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge. 
By the Rev. TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. 

Late Vicar and Lecturer of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge; 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Durham; and Per- 
petual Curate of Esk, Durham. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Rev. G. Townsend's Chronological Arrangement of the Bible, 
In 1 large vol. 8vo,. price 1/. 4s. in cloth boards, 


HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the 

Old and New Testaments, arranged in Historical and 

Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole may be 

read as one Connected History, in the words of the Authorised 
T fati 





GENUINE EDITION OF EVENINGS AT HOME, 
INO VOLUME. 


With Thirty-three Fine Engravings. 
Complete in One Volume 12mo. richly ornamented with En- 
gravings after Harvey, price 7s. 6d, handsomely half-bound and 
lettered, 


BY SNines at HOME; or, the 
JUVENILE BUDGET OPENED. 
By DR, AIKIN and MRS. BARBAULD. 

Fifteenth Edition. The whole carefully revised, corrected 
throughout, and newly arranged, by Arthur Aikin, Esq. F.L.S 
&c. and Miss Aikin. With some Additional Pieces by the ‘Author. 
Illustrated with 33 fine Engravings after Harvey. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock; Longman, Rees, and Co.; 
John Murray; Joseph Booker; Darton and Harvey; Hamilton, 
a Smith, Elder, and Co. ; and Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co, 


‘NEW EDITIONS OF KEITH'S MATHEMATICAL 
AND GEOGRAPHICAL WOR 

EW TREATISE on the USE of the| 7 

GLOBES, or a Philosophical View of the Earth and 

Heavens; comprehending an Account of the Figure, Magnitude, 

and Motion of the Earth; with the natural Changes of its Sur- 

face, caused by Floods, Earthquakes, &c. 12mo. with Plates, 
6s. 62. bound and lettered. 


Key to the Above, by W. H. Prior, 2s. 6d. 


Elements of Plane Geometry; containing 
the First Six Books of Euclid, from the text of Dr. Simson; with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. To which are added, Book VII. 
including several important propositions which are not in Buctid; 
Book VIII. consisting of Practical Geometry; Book 1X. of Planes 
and their intersections; and Book X. of the Geometry of Solids. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. 

Introduction to the Theory and Practice of 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and the Stereographic Pro- 
jection of the Sphere; including the Theory of Navigation; 
comprehending a variety of Rules, Formule, &c. with their 
Practical Applications to the Mensuration of Heights and Dis- 
tances, 8vo. 14s. bds. 

System of Geography, on an entirely new 
Plan, in which the recent Alterations in the Division of the 
Continent are carefully attended to. 12mo. 6s. 

London: : Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Green and Longman. 


is day is published, 1 vol. 8vo, 
UTTMA? *S LEXILOGUS ; or a Critical 
Examination of the Meaning and Rismelogy of various 
Greek Words and Passages in Homer, Hesiod, and other Greek 
Writers. Translated from the German, and edited with Notes 
and sii Indexes. 
By the Rev. J. R. FISHLAKE, A.M., 
late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


a 12mo. 3s. bound. 
Sg) STEM of ‘PRACTICAL ARITH. 
METIC, a to the present state of Trade and 
Money Transaction 
By the Rev. J. JOYCE. 
New Edition, corrected and improved, by Samuel Maynard. 

Key to the above; with a System of Mental 
Arithmetic, &c. New Edition, 3s. bound. 

Familiar Introduction to the Arts and Sci- 
ences; divided into Lessons, with Questions. By the Rev. J. 
Joyce. Plates and Cuts. 5th Edition, 6s, boards. 

Elements of Land Surveying, in all its 
Branches; including Practical Geometry, Trigonometry, Land 
Measuring by various instruments, Mapping, &c. By A. Crocker. 
With Plates and Cuts. New Edition, 9s. bound. 

ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





With select Notes, Indexes, and a Table, dividing 
the — Volume into 365 Portions for daily ae 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar oe Narthaiioneh. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. ia Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 

The New’ Testament may be had separately, 

= 6s. in boards. 


In 12mo. price 6s. in im boards, 


“HE SOLDIER’S HELP to the KNOW. 
LEDGE of DIVINE TRUTH: a Series of Discourses 

delivered in the Chapel of ~g) Royal Military Hospital, Chelsea. 

By ev. G. K. GLEIG, M.A. Chaplain. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
"and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. 
On the Ist of February was published, the Second Number of 
the Ninth Volume of 


THE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
and Monthly Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical 
Information, Parochial History, Documents, &c. 

Main Contents:—The Martyr’s Field at Canterbury—W’ hit- 
wick Church, Leicestershire (with an Engraving) — The Rible 
during the. Dark Ages—é Antiquities — Essays, Devotional and 
iews — Miscellanea —Documents 
—Church Set Wane News—Kcclesiastical Intelligence 
—Births and Marriages—Events of the Month throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Printed for J., G., 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; J. 
Smith, 287 Regent Street. 





d F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc 





Nem Volume of Sermons by the Rev. J. H. Newman, 
Price 10s. 6d. in boards, the Third Volume of 


AROCHIAL SERMONS 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, N 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford, ae Pillow of 
Oriel es 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Riv 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; 
Oxford, 


vington, St. Paul's 

and J. H. Parker, 
Lately published, 

The First and Second Volumes, price 10s. 6d. 


eac 





TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. | - 
ZIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE 


WORKS, Vol. XXII. appeared on Ist February, = 
contains the First Volume of these celebrated Histories, with 
which the Works of Sir Walter Scoit will conclude. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London. 

Of whom may be had, 

1. Waverley Novels, 48 vols. boards. 

2. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. bds. 

3. Scott’s Select Poetry, 6 vols. silk or bound, 
gilt edges. 

4. Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and 
Lady of the Lake. 24mo. each with Vignette after Turner. 
Silk or bound, a edyes. 

me Poems, in cloth, neatly lettered. 
*,* All the above editions of the Poetry contain the —_ 
ductions, Notes, and various Readings, which can be foun 
no other but these, the Author's editions. 
Nearly ready, new pocket editions of the 

Poems of Rokeby and Don Roderick, the 
Lord of the Isles, the Bridal of Triermain, and Harold the Daun’ 
less, &c. 3 vols. uniform with the preceding, in 24mo, 
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— 
naw EDITION OF MUDIE’S BIRDS. 
Two vols. post 8vo. 28s. cloth lettered, 


HE FEATHERED TRIBES of the 
7 BRITISH ISLANDS. 
BY RO ange! MUDIE. 

With consid and embel- 
Nished with E of Birds, fully drawn and 

joured by the best artists, from real specimens ; “and also by 
carious Engravings on wood, illustrative of some of the more re- 
wuarkable points in the Natural History of Birds. 

« Indispensable toevery studier and every lover of the birds of 
Britain, ».Loudon’s Natural History. : 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








tion, illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, in the highest 
Nico the a by Baxter; in 3 vols. half morocco cloth, 


UR VILLA G E; Sketches of Rural 
Character and Scen: 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
“ Miss Mitford’s oe volumes are just in unison with the 
time; a gallery of pictures; landsvapes, fresh, glowing, and en- 
tirely English ; portraits, likenesses, we doubt not, all simply but 
poco: coloured; in short, a book to make us forget the hurry, 
the bustle, the noise around, in the leaves, tall old trees, and rich 
meadows of her delightful village."—Literary Gazette, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


price 24s. 





Small 8ro. anew sn altiiaas with eighteen superior Semmeninns on 
food by Branston, price 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, vi 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of 
SELBORNE. 
By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M.A. 
With Additions by Sir William \ Jardine, Bart. 

“4 work which men of science, as well as general readers, 
agree in considering one of “om most delightful books ever writ- 
ten."—New Monthly Magazin 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In vo. with Sixteen highly 1 — — Engravings, price 18s. 


HISTORY -_— “DESCRIPTION of 
MODERN WINES. 
By CYRUS REDDING. 

« Every thing that can be said on the subject of modern wines 
throughout the world is here brought together in a masterly 
style.”"—Brighton Gasette. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In super royal 8vo. 7 illustrative outlines and engravings, 
ce 15s. cloth lettered, 


AX EXAMINATION of the ANCIENT 

ORTHOGRAPHY of the JEWS, and of the Original 
State of the Text of the Hebrew Bible. 

Part I., containing an Inquiry into the Origin of Alphabetic 
Writing; with which is incorporated an Essay on the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. 

By CHARLES WILLIAM WALL, D.D., 

Senior Fellow of or College, and ——— of Hebrew in 

he University of Du 

“ He is entitled a he great merit of oe el discovered « new 
Principle of investigation, which may elucidate the chief aig). 
culties of the Hebrew text.”—Atheneum, 

“The volume abounds with deep learning and forcible argu- 
ment."—Monthly Review, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In f.cap 8¥0. with numerous Engravings by George c cataniaaine 

and William Heath, in Two Parts, price 6s, 6d. each, 

r 

INOR MORALS for YOUNG 
I PEOPLE; being an Application of the greatest Hap- 
piness Principle to early Instruction. Illustrated in Tales and 

vels. By Dr. BOWRING. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


Int vol. royal 12mo. price 7s. 1. 64, cloth lettered, — 


COLLECTION of ENGLISH 
SONNETS. jr noUsMane 
—__ Whittaker oat Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 





NIMAL MAGNETISM and HOM. 
‘ OPATHY. Being the Appendix to Mr. Lee’s Observ- 
utions on Continental Medical Institutions and Practice. 
John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; Maclachlan and 
Stewart, Edinburgh. 
Also, by the same Author, in 12mo. 5s. 
Notes on Italy and Rhenish Germany; with 
Professional Notices of their Climates and Mineral Waters. 
‘ Whittaker and Co. ; Laing and Forbes, Edinburgh. 
- Mr. Lee deserves the thanks of the community for the valu- 
ble information furnished in his small unpretending volume.” 
~Bdinb nbergh Advertiser. 


n 2 vols. ost 8vo. price 2ls, . boards. 
HE BAI R-SINISTER; or Memoirs of an 
Megitimate. 
- the Honourable Mrs, ######® 
mith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


2 vols. price 21s. 


, 
H E PARRICTI D &E. 
«His perf By the Author of « Miserrimus.” 
sia vl gy ect reading of all the darker passions cannot fail to 
day, eet of the most brilliant romance writers of the 
“ The narrative is irre: 
sistibl 
vi pe Ko iting.”"— Weekly Dispai aaa Aaniapeoeaemaneat 
cnceive we read it we had no idea that the mind of man could 
ee thing so fearfully demoniac.”—Sunda 'y Times. 
“Pe, ogres — share of Godwin’ % power.”—Spectator, 
st page to the | 
genie is strikingly fieiwien nth <a the presence of this attribute 
“me Somer creation has added lustre to his genius.”—Age. 
sath x ct of the work is to hold out a beacon whereby man 
er A, igs avoid the wild, tumultuous sea of human passion.” 


Thomas Hookham, Old Bond Street. 








In crown 8vo. price 7s. bound, a new edition of 
NALECTA GRECA MINORA, 


ad usum Tironum accommodata, cum Notis Philolo- 
gicis quas partim collegit, — scripsit. 
ANDREAS DALZEL, A.M. 

*,* To the new olttien are added by the learned Editor, 
Mr” Bailey, of the Grammar School, Cambridge, Extracts from 
the Third and Fourth Books of Xenophon’ 's Anabasis; the First 
Book of Homer’s Iliad, with the Digamma supplied throughout, | 
&c. &c., illustrated with Notes. Also, the English Interpreta- | 
tion to the Lexicon, now first given, and the quantities fully | 
marked, 

Mr. Bailey has further improved this edition by a Preface, 
tracing the analogy of the Digamma, &c. 

London: Printed for T. Cadell; J., G., 
Longman, Rees, and Co.; J. Richardson ; 


and Cradock; Hamilton and Co.; J. Dunean; Whittaker and | 


Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall; and Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; | 


and G. and J, Robinson, Liverpool. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. = an engraved Plan of Ancient Rome, 
10s. 6d. in boards, 


OMAN ANTIQUITIE S3 or, 


designed chiefly to illustrate the Latin Classics, by explaining 
Words and a — the Rites and Customs to which they 
refer, XANDER ADAM, LL.D. 
pores Ae of the High School, Edinburgh. 
The 12th edition, corrected, improved, and enlarged, 
By the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, M.A, M.R.S.L. 
Head Master of King’s College School, London. 

*,* This new edition contains Notes and an Appendix, eg 
larged Indices, &c., and other Additions furnished from the 

r. Tate's copy of Dr. Adam's work, with a few pages from his 
pen of original remark on the peculiar merits of the work, and 
the enlarged views which may be advantageously combined with 
its perusal, 

London: Printed for T. Cadell; Longman, Rees, and Co.; J., 
G., and F, Rivington; J. at Baldwin and Cradock; T+ Be 
and Son; Hamilton and Co,; Duncan; Cowie and Co.; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, banat and Co.; Houlston and 
Son; J. Parker, Oxford; Bell and Bradfute, and Stirling and 
Kenney, Edinburgh. 


Price 12s, half-bound, with a complete Index, now first added, 
~ 
(ZUTHRIES ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY; containing Thirty-one coloured Maps, 
corrected, and with additions to the present time. 

*,* To this Atlas a complete Index is now appended, and it 
is trusted, that this valuable addition will tend to increase the 
high public estimation in which this Atlas has hitherto been 
held. Its circulation has been very extensive for the purposes 
of tuition. 

T. Cadell; Longman and Co.; J., G., and F. Rivington; J. 
and W. T. Clarke; John Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
J. Booker; E. Williams; R. Scholey; Hamilton and Co.; J. 
Duncan; Whittaker and Co,; Tegg and Son; Sherwood and 
Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Darton and Harvey; J. Souter; J. 
Hearne; W. Joy; J. Bigg; T. Bumpus; J. Dowding; Smith, 
Elder, and Co.; E. Hodson; J. Capes; Houlston and Son; 
H. Washbourne; J. Wacey; W. Edwards, London. Wilson 
and Sons, York; Stirling and Kenney, Edinburgh; and G. and 
J. Robinson, Liverpool. 

8 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 2/. 5s. boards, 


HE HISTORY of THUCYDIDES, 


newly Translated; with copious Annotations, an en- 
tirely new Life of Thucydides, and x, Memoir on the State of 


Greece it the of th W 
By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD: D.D. 
Of Saney College, Cambridge; Vicar of Bisbrooke, &e. 
“A version as literal and as perspicuous as erudition and 
industry combined can render it.” —Eclectic Review. 
By the same Author, 
Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacre. 
8 large vols. 8vo. price 6! 2s. boards. 
London: Longman, Rees, Game, and Co. 





New edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps ani { Plates, 25 22s. boards, 


RCHEHOLOGIA GRECA; or, 
the Antiquities of Greece. 
HN POTTER, D.D. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; ; E Williams; R. 
Scholey; Baldwin and Co.; J., G., and F. Rivington ; Whit- 
taker and veal 3 Ung Duncan; Simpkin and Co., Covie and Co.; 
and E. Hodgson: J. H. Parker, Oxford; Stirling aad Co., and 
Bell and Coot Baiabeucgh ; ; and J. Porter, Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, 
Clavis Homerica. 
A Sam. Patricio, LL.D. 
Editio nova, prioribus auctior. 8vo. 10s, bound. 


MR. HOOK'S SERMON LZ THE IRISH CLERGY.\ ‘ 
HE CATHOLIC C 'LERGY of IRE- 


LAND: their Cause defended v8 a Sermon preached in 
the eS Charch of Buckingham, on Thursday, January 7, 1836. 
By the Rev. WALTER FARQUH: AR HOOK, M.A. 
Vicar of Trinity Parish, povcuner’ ; 
and one of his Majesty's Chaplain 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's aren and Waterloo Place. 


In square 12m0. new edition enlarged, 74. +. 6d. bound | (smaller 


EW POCKET ‘DICTIONARY 
of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, In 
two parts, Frenciand English—English and French; containing 
all words of geneal ae. and authorised by the best writers. 
h OMAS NUGENT, LL.D. 

To which are row added, many Idiomatic Phrases, and all the 
New Words insered in Montardier and Le Clerc’s last edition of 
the National Fretch Dictionary. 

By C. TARYER, French — at _ n College, ben 


| ments, 


and F. Rivington; | ™ 
J. Booker; Baldwin | p 


an | 
Account of the Manners and Customs of the Romans; | 


| 


| culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly 





In one large volume, 8vo. price 16s. boards, with Engravings, 
CHEMICAL CATECHISM; 


in which the Elements of Chemistry, with the Atomio 


| Theory, and the other recent Discoveries i in the Science, are very 
(‘nena and fully ined, and it 


P i toe the Pheno- 

a of Netare, to Ly oy Manufactures, and Medicine, 

ingravings, and Ta~ 

| Stes: and containing © +t nen om of roe = hemical Experi- 
oRAHaM, M.D. 

“ We hold it Le i a it. The author 

| has collected together, ae Py ‘tictly popular form, and ex- 

cessed in 1 the best cal d to convey useful know- 














| ledge to the dullest mind, every subject of interest connected 


w.th this delightful science.”— London Weekly Review. 
“ Perhaps the most complete manual of chemistry extant. 
he mass of generally useful as well as curious knowledge, col- 
| lected in these pages, renders it a work indispensable to a 
modern library.”—Bath Herald, Oct. 26, 1833. 
soma bp ooge (> by Simpkin and Marshall, one mene 
Son, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksel 
Lately ‘published, by the same Author, 3d yo peice 9e. 
2. Sure Methods of Improving Health, by 
Peasy the Diet and Regimen. Embracing all the most ap- 
ed Principles of Health ona Longevity, = , Maxims for 
the "Bilious and Nervous, the C I » &e. d by 


‘ “lt is the most useful and rational work of _ kind, and is 
altogether an admirable Code of Health." —Atla 

«« We warmly recommend it.”—New Literary Gasette. 

«« That men of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 





| our conviction.’ Bris it Observer. 


NEW SCHOOL. -BOOKS. 
( UTLINES of HISTORY. 


By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
12mo. 6s. cloth ; 6s. 6d. bound. 


2 vols. 12s. 


ll. 

History of Rome. 

lll. eee: 

Grecian and Roman Antiquities. 
2 vols. 12s. 


IV. 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By M. De — 2 vols. 12s. 


Chronology of History. 
By Sir H. Nicolas. 6s. 
vI 
History of France. 
By E. E. "aa 3 vols. 188. 


History of "Scotland. 
ByS ir W. — 2 vols. 12s. 
By the ‘Rev. Dr. Lardner. 6s. 
Ix. : 
Mechanics. 
By Capt. Kater _ Dr. Lardner. 6s. 


By Dr. Lardner. 6s. 


Arithmetic. 


Hydrostatics. 


Optics. By sir D, Brewster. 6s. 


Astronomy. By Sir ‘John Herschel. 6s. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 
Egerton Brydges’ Edition of Milton 
Now completed in 6 vols. bo 8vo. eam I “ilustrated by 
urner, and richly bound 
THE LIFE AND POEMS ‘OF. MILTON, 
with Standard Critical and Historical Notes, Original 
and Selected. 
By Sir EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 

“We recommend this work, with an unstretched conscience, 
48 tie best, as well as the prettiest, that could adorn the boudoir 
and trawing-room table.”—Atheneum. 

‘1, would be scarcely possible to produce a more beautiful 
series sf volumes.”—Ezaminer. 

“ Hee, indeed, is an appropriate Christmas present! Six 
magnificent volumes at a price dail <a on the glittering 
ephemera of the day. wnell's Messen, 

vinted for John Macrone, St. James's Square. 
vO. price ls. 
HE DUTY “of SUPPORTING the 
WEAK; a Sermon preached at St. George’s Chapel, 
Brighton, December 20, 1835, in aid of the Sussex County Hos- 
pital. 
By the bo JAMES §. M. ipa cal M.A. 
aplain in ordinary to the Que 
Perpetual Ounte of St. George’s Chapel, Brighton, and Chaplain 
to the Sussex County Hospi 
___ Bivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, me Waterloo — 


In 8vo. 13th ed. materially improved, 15s. ‘bound. 


BRIDGMENT of AINSWORTH’S 
DICTIONARY, English and Latin, Latin and English; 
for the Use of Schools. ® 
By THOS. MORELL, D.D. 
With Cortectionst and Additions, by J, CAREY, LL.D. 
London: printed for Longman and Co.; J. and W. T. Clarke; 
J. and A. Arch; Ne Cadell; J. Richardson ; J.M. enestinns 3 





London: Longnan and Co.; T. Cadell; 
Richardson ; Carjenter and Son; ane Tes —~ Son; Baldwin 
& Co.; J., G., andF. Rivington ; 2 Booker; Darton and Harvey; 
Hamilton and Cos Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; 
Cowie and Co.; J,.Duncan; Dulau and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; 
J. Harris; J. Souer; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Houlston and 
Sons; J. Wacey; nd J. Van Voorst. York: Wilson and Sons. 
Edinburgh: A. — Black; and Stirling and Co. Cambridge: 
J. and J. J. Deighon. 


an ; R. Temesge ig Baldwin and Co.; J. and 
E Rivington; = Boo! er; E. Williams; J. Bohn; Hamilton 
and Co.; Whittaker a Co.; Tegg and Son; J. Duncan; 
Sherwood and Co.; Darton and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; f 
H. Allen and Co. T. Bumpus; J. Dowding; B. Fellowes; 
J. Maynard; E. Lioyd; J. Capes; E. Hodgson; 8S, Hodgson; 
Houliston and Son; Seeley and Co.; J. Wacey: J. H. Parker 





Oxford: Wilson and Sons, York; and J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 
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THE LITERARY GA GAZETTE, , &e. 





MONUMENTI sell’ EGITTO e ¢ della 
re, ie ry Treeribults in Undine di Materie, laterpeanen 


ed Iilustrati 
Dal Dottore IPPOLITO ROSELLINI, 
D della S Prof e di Lettere, Storia e Anti- 








essor 
chita Orientali nell’ I. E.R. Universita di Pisa, ec. ec. 
li auspicj di S. A. I.e R. 11 Granduca d: 
inert ec. A =... 
Abstract of the Pros 
This Work, fully illustrating the Political Heverwi Doctrines, 
Civil and D Cc 


Opera publicata sotto 


Religion, ustoms, Arts, In- 
dustry, eek Commerce of Ancient Egypt, will be e divided ino 
Three Parts. 

Part I. illustrates History from the remotest period, opens with 
a faithful exhibition of the various Costumes of the Pharachs 
and the Grecian Kings of Egypt, and proceeds with a Delineaton 
of their Conquests over the Nations of Asia and Africa, which 
will be exhibited in gical ord er, from times anterior to 
Abraham down to Geta and Caracalla. 

This Part includes the Topographic ger ng of the Mo- 
numents of pt and Nubia, the E their Erection, an 
Account of their Founders, and of t S Worship performed in 
each of them. 

Part Il. will treat of the Civil State of Egypt, and all parti- 
culars relating to this subject; ; to conclude with an Account of 
the Art and C of E i and the Rites observed 
in  Depesiting and Guarding Bodies in the Tomb. 

Part III. will treat of the General Tenets of Religion, the 
particular Forms and Attributes ascribed to the Deity, and their 
Ceremonies of Worship, both general and local ; also, the Astro- 

and Mystical Symbols of the most occult Doctrines of the 
Egyptian Priesthood. 

vii these subjects will be contained in about 400 large Atlas 
Plates, engraved under the immediate superintendence cf Sig. 
Prof. Paolo Lasinio, jun.; a third part of which will be co.oured 
in imitation of the originals. 'o (Sig. aaonze Angelelli, 
Painter, one of the I y i 
committed the care of attending to the mene representation 
of the ch a the designs; and the manage- 
ment and responsibility of the whole (24 Nos. of which are 
already completed) devolve upon Sig. Prof. Rosellini, the Editor. 

The Work will be divided into about 40 Nos. each consisting of 
10 plain or coloured Plates. The Text will form about 10 large 
octavo volumes of more than 300 pages each, with Lithographic 
Plates annexed, and Tables of Foreign Characters, whether 
Hieroglyphic, Coptic, Arabic, Hebrew, or Greek, as occasion 
may require; and to include all the philological dissertations 
a evens to give a knowledge of the Language and Writing of the 

















Egy tians. 

The edition will be completed within 18 Months from this 
time (January 1836); and the deliveries will take place every 2 
or 3 Months. 

Nos. I. to XXIV. of the Plates, and Four Volumes of the Text, 
are now ready for delivery. 
ondon: Herring, 9 Newman Street, Oxford Street. 
3 St, James's Square, Jan. 29. 
UL has this day published, 
ENCILI INGS by the WAY. 
By N. P. WILLIS, Esq. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
Note-Book. : 
British America.” 3 vols. Bro. 


Ill. 
Old Bachelors. 
By the —— of «Old Maids.” 
2 vols. 
*« One of the most agreeably interesting works that has appeared 
this season.”—Sun. - 


Norman Leslie. 
By Theodore S, Fay, Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
« These are indeed delightful volumes.”—Sunday Times, 


M 
By the Author 


Plantagenet. 
«¢ Three noble volumes."”—New Monthly Magazine, 


VI. 
Thurlston Tales. 
# Exquisitely told, and full of sunny joyousness.”—Capt, Marryat. 


Rookwood. 


TO MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT AND OF THE LEGAL 
Rose a THE CLERGY, AND TRUSTEES OF 


Important Publications by George Bramwell, of the Inner Temple. 


HE MANNER of PROCEEDING on 

BILLS — and Private) in the HOUSE of COM- 
MONS. Price Ll. 5s. 

“Ttis an canaitons guide and a perfect authority.”—Lilerary 
Gazette, May 18, 1833. 

“It is a complete met of one branch of Par. Law,”—Gentle- 
man's Magazine, July 1, 

“ This volume pon eg all the information which can be ob- 
tained on the subject lin ach 1 manner.” — 
~— Dec. 26, 1833. 

2. Analytical Table of Private Acts passed 
ahiiaamn 1727 ‘and 1834. 2 vols. 1/.10s. The second vol. alone, 
10s, ‘The Table is framed upon a plan, invented by the Editor, of 
on gE brevity and perspicuity. In the Introduction to 
Vol. IL. the Modern Classification of the Statutes, anc the Rules 
of Evidence applicable to Acts of Parliament, are fully explained, 
with some Suggestions for Improving their Structure. 

3. Digest of the Seven Acts for Building 
Churches in England; ising the whole Sub and Pre- 
serving the Language of the Acts, and distinguishing the General 
from the Special eneenenare or those solely within the Province 
of the Commissioners. 1/. 

4,A Classification of the Clauses in the 
Eight General Turnpike Acts for England, which will enable 
the reader to disencumber the Acts of all the Repealed and Re- 
pealing Clauses, occupying 30 folio pages of print, dispersed in 50 
different places. To those who want to understand the Turn- 
pike Laws, it will save are of painful study. 1s. 

Sold by Clarkes, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Ina; Butterworth, 

7 Fleet Street; Cadell, Strand; Payne and Foss, Pall Mall; 
haanen St. Paul's ‘Churchyard and Waterloo Place; and 
Hatchard, Plevadilly. 








WESLEY'S LOGIC, EDITED BY JACKSON. 
In 1 pocket volume, price 2s. 6d, in boards. 


COMPENDIUM OF LOGIC, 
Translated and Condensed from ae 
y the Rev. JOHN WESLBY, M.A 

Illustrated with copious. Notes, Examp: es, and Explanations ; i 
a Series of Questions for S n; and a Di 'y of 

Technical Terms, by Thomas Jackson, B.A. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and may 
be procured from ony other Bookseller in the United ieghom. 


ad edition, price 9s. 


y 
HE H ISTORY and PRINCIPLES of; 
BANKIN 
By AMES WILLIAM GILBART, 
General Manager - the London and Westminster Bank. 
me a clea i of the science of banking 
a. the best  rsstioal knowledge of his business, we have seen 
no work on this subject which better deserves to be consulted and 
studied than Mr. Gilbart’s volume.”—Literary Gazette. 
bed ae is fully master eo details, and ascends se ae ease 











tot of t 

“ J his subject, which ‘s general! ¥ considered anamaes and re- 
condite, has been by the pen of Mr. Gilbart rendered se plain, 
that the most ordinary capacity may easily comprehend #. The 
* History and Principles of Banking’ should be in the hands of 
every man who wiiae to be acquainted with the mmner ia 
which the money transactions of this great country are carried 
on.” — Waterford Chronicle. 

“His work may be advantageously consulted for a practical 
knowledge of banking in all shapes, from the Bank o’ England 
down to Loan Banks, and tke new law to facilitate the parchase 
of small annuities.”—Specta‘or 

“ We have been highly pleased with its agreeabe and in- 
structive character; and we think that no man conrected with 
trade should be without «his book.” —Monthly Review. 

«It isa clear, well-written work, and must have teen written 
by a person endowed with a lucid head and an impartial mind.” 
—Metropolitan Magasi 

“A more complete, and accurate work, with less irrelevant 
matter, we never real.’ —Gentleman's Magazine. 


Also, by the same Author, 
A Practice! Treatise on Banking. 3d edition, 
i 
aie A valuabie and useful little work." — M‘Culloch's Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, 
Leadon: Longman and Co. 39 Paternoster Row. 





2d edition, nearly ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of the Right | Hoa, 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Edited by his Son, ROBERT JAMES MACKINTOSH, F 
___—séB ward Moxon, Dover Street. % 
C# 


w days, Be tae 
APTERS. of CONTEMPORARY 
HISTORY, 
By Sir JOHN WALSH, Bart. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


— WELLESLEY ga eeoy 
n a few days, 8vo. with a P. ait, 
HE DISPATCHES, MINUTES, and 
RRESPONDENCE of the Most Noble che MAR. 
QUESS WELLESLEY, K.G, Now first collected and arranged, 
and revised by ae Lordship. 
John ne Albemarle Street. 


Ina few days, 2 small vols. with a Map of the Seat of the Wari in 
Spain, and a Portrait of Zumalacarregui, 
PERSONAL ACCOUNT of some of the 
OST STRIKING EVENTS of a TWELVR. 
MONTHS’ % AMPAIGN with ZUMALACARKREGUI, during 
the War in Navarre and the Basque Provinces. 
By an —— Officer in the Service of Don Carlos. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In a few days will be published, post 8vo. with several illustrative 
Engravings, 
TOUR ROUND IRELAND 
(through the Counties on the Sea-Coast) in the Autuing 
of 1835. In a Series of Letters to his Family. 
y JOHN BARROW, Esq. 
Author of “* Excursions in the North of — anda 
*€ Visit to Iceland.” 
John | Murray, eamvene: t. 


Ina few days, 2 wale. sit 8v0 0. 
NGLAND in 1835; being a Series of 
Letters written to Friends in Germany during a Re- 
sidence in — and Excursions into the Provinces. 
*REDERICK VON RAUM 
a from the German, by SA RAH ‘AUSTIN, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ina » few days, | vol. 8vo, witha Map of the New Discoveries in 
Northern Geography, and very numerous Illustrative Ba- 
avings from the Author's Drawings, 
AL of the ARCTIC LAND 
EXPEDITION to the Mouth of the Great Fish River, 
and along the Shores of the Arctic Ocean, in the Years 1833, 4," 
and 5. 
By CAPTAIN BACK, R.N, Commander of the Expedition. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In the press, beautifully coaeee in 1 vol. 8vo. with nearly Seventy 
Plates and Maps waver P 
UTLINES of -a JOURNEY through 
A-PETRZA to MOUNT SINAI, and the 
EXCAVATED” Cry of PETRA— 
By M. LEON DE LABORDE. 
The price of this book will be about one- ctwelfih of the original 
‘rench work. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


the Edom soe the Prophecies. 


¢ press, 3 vols. 8vo. with a Por' 
EMOIRS of ROBERT LORD “CLIVE; 
collected from the Family Papers, communicated by 
the Earl of Powis. 
By Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. F.R.S. &e. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
early ready, 3 vols. post 8v: 
DESCRIPTION of that PART of 
DEVONSHIRE bordering on the TAMAR and the | 
| TAVY; its Natural History, Manners, and Customs, Supersti- 


— Scenery, Antiquities, Biography of Eminent Person 


&c. &c. Ina Series of Letters to R. Southey, Esq. 
y Mrs. BRAY, 
Author of « Travels in Normandy,” “ a of Fitzford, 
«¢ The Talba,” and “ De Fo! 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





“ A magnificent romance.”—Bell's Weekly 
III. 


Transfusion. 
« A standard novel in British literature.”—Monthly Riview. 





Price 8d. the First Number of 
HE MAGAZINE of HEALTH. 
Conducted by a Practising Physician. 
En Rens of — work is to aid, rather than su 
in his to improve the physical con- 
dition “oehie fellow-creatures, by informing them of the principles 
on which health depends; of the causes which most commonly 
disorder the system ; of the means of preventing the accession of 
disease; and en far as attention to oo ane to the various mea- 
sures that may be cl. under the h men, can effect 
a of the means by which their maladies may be relieved, or al- 
jeviat 
London: Published by Charles Tilt, 36 Fleet Street. 


Price 6s . with Engr: 

ISTORY of UPPER “—_ “LOWER 

CANADA, from the first Settiement and Conquest to 
the Vg Time, embracing an Account of the Climate, Natural 
History, c igion, Educa- 
tion, Social ‘State, Character, Manners, &c. 9 with Remarks on 
the present State and Prospects of the Colon: 

R. MONTGO ERY MARTIN, Enq. F.5.8. 

Being the First Vol. of the *‘ British Colonial Library,” now in 
course of publication in Monthly Volumes, —— of fa History 
of each of the British Colonies, 
from documents (never before published) supplied! by Gi jovernment, 
Hon, East India Company, &c.: each Volume will be illustrated 
with Engravings and Maps, and will form a complete work of 
iteelf, price 6s. 

New South Wales, ve Diemen's Land, 1 River, and South 


sede, the 

















ustralia, in the 
Leadon: John Mestunen 2 Wigmore $ feeets Cavendish Square. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On Monday, Feb. 8, will be pasnnel, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 28%. in boards, 

EMOIRS of the LIFE, WORKS, and 

CORRESPONDENCE, of Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, 


By nthe Right Mone THOMAS PEREGRINE COURTENAY. 
ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





Will be be “published in a few days, handoomely printed in 18mo. | 
bound, gilt edges, price 4s.; or with the Standing Orders of | 
both Houses, price 6s. : 

S te PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE, 

corrrected to February Ist, 1836. 
By R. B. MOSSE, Esq. 
‘arliamentary Agent. 

‘« In a small compass there is = solid ard useful informa. 
tion; and such, indeed, as no man, in the present enlightened 
times, should deny himself the pot obit of possessing.’ — 
Northcroft’s Parliamentary Chronicle, Dee. 1. 

«« 4 most useful book of reference. ...... 
Guide’ is really what it pretends to be.”— Atle, 

“A more extensive mass of well-digested prctical information 
than in any other compendium of the kinl."”—Court Journal, 


« fhe Parliamentary 


ug. 8, 

TaN more useful — manual cannot be :onceived.”—United 
Service Gazette, Aug. 15. 

“ A very copious and useful Guide, comprdéiending all that was 
goed in former productions of the same class with more = im 

by Mr. Mosse’s own intelligence.” —LiteraryGazette, Aug. 8 

“ This is by far the most complete 9" £3 the kind we ever 
met mith, — Samal ond Military Gazette, A 

London: 





A. H, Baily and Co. eaCorahill. 


~~ Preparing for ublication in 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
Vue CORRESPONDENCE of HORACE 
WALPOLE, Ear! of Orford. 7 
Forming an uninterupted series from the year 1735 to 179 
Comprising his letters to 
Sir Horace Mann. Lady Hervey. 
Richard West. Richard Bentley. 
Gray (the Poet). Earl of Bisatieee, 
Marshal Conway. Hannah Mor 
John Chute, Esq. Countess of A ilesbury. 
Sir David Dalryzaple. Miss Berrys. 
many unpublished letters, now first chronologically 


2 arranged. 
The whole with notes il and e -y from MSS. 
and other sources. To which are vadded his 
Reminiscences, 
Forming with the Letters, 
Anecdotal History 
Of a great part of the last century. 
*,* This Work will = published in Monthly Volumes: 
Richard Bentley, 8 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
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